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INTRODUCTION. 


The papers included in this number of the Journal of Social Science 
are about half of the Saratoga papers of 1890. As some misapprehen- 
sion may exist in regard to the publication of papers by the Association, 
it may here be said that all papers engaged for the General Meeting of 
the American Social Science Association are so engaged with the under- 
standing that they may be printed in the Journal of Social Science, if 
the Council so decide. If, therefore, the writers choose to publish their 
papers elsewhere (to which the Council offers no objection), it must be 
with the stipulation that these papers may also be published in the /our- 
nal, at the option of the Council as to the time of publication. 

A list of all the addresses and papers at the meeting of 1890 is printed 
on pages v-vii. ‘Those belonging to the Departments of Education, 
Health, and Jurisprudence are withheld for the present. 

The papers and the debate on the Single Tax are here printed in full, 
except that the two speeches of Mr. George have been condensed by 
him into one, which is printed from his own copy, and has been revised 
by him in proof. The remarks of Professor James, being extempore, 
could not be furnished by him; and the reporter failed to take them 
down. 

The long address of Dr. Mayo has been printed out of its order, on 
account of the interest which its reading excited; and it was thought 
best, also, to print the report on Co-operative Banks at once, because 
the subject is one of constant inquiry. 

A small special edition of the Single Tax Discussion is published by 
the Association, and may be ordered of the Secretary, F. B. Sanborn, 
Concord, Mass., at 30 cents the single copy, $13 for fifty copies, and 
$25 per hundred. 


ConcorD, Mass., Nov. 1, 1890. 





























GENERAL MEETING OF 1890 





vis The General Meeting of 1890 was held in Saratoga, begin- 
ning Monday, Sept. 1, and closing Friday, Sept. 5. 

The President of the Association, Hon. A. D. WHITE, gave 
the opening Address Monday evening, Sept. 1, at 8 o’clock, in 
recognition of the 25th anniversary of the Association, on “/n- 
struction in Social Science.” On the same evening, at 9.30 P.M., 
the Report of the General Secretary, F. B. Sanporn, of Concord, 
Mass., was presented. 





The Departments held sessions as follows : — 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 2. 
SE Department of Education. 


g-00 A.M. Remarks by the Chairman, Dr. E. M. GALLAUDET, 
of Washington, D.C. 


9-30 A.M. “College Girls and Working Girls as Factors in 
Social Life.” A Paper by Miss F. J. Dyer, Boston, Mass. 





10.00 A.M. <A Paper on “ Zrade Schools,” by R. T. AUCHMUTY, 
r Esq., of New York. 


11.00 A.M. “Education and Crime.” A Paper by Dr. W. T.* 
Harris, Washington, D.C., followed by a Debate. 


12.30 P.M. “School Savings-banks as a Feature in the Education 
of Children.” By J. H. Turry, Long Island City, N.Y. 

8.30 P.M. Remarks by President WuiTe, on “ Zhe Future of 
American Colleges and Universities.” 


9.00 P.M. “Zhe Middle Estate in the South.” By Rev. A. D. 
Mayo, D.D., of Boston. 








GENERAL MEETING 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 3. 
Depariment of Health. 


9.30 A.M. Remarks by the Chairman, Dr. H. HoL_sroox 
Curtis, of New York. 

10.00 A.M. “Mental Health and the Newspapers.” By Dr. 
F, W. RussELL, Winchendon, Mass., followed by a Debate. 

11.30 A.M. “ Training of Attendants for the Insane.” By Dr. 
Wiitit1am D. GRANGER, Vernon House, Mount Vernon, N.Y., 
followed by a Debate, and by Remarks by Dr. WaLTER CHAN- 
NING, of Brookline, Mass., on “ Physical Training for the Insane.” 

1.00 P.M. “Zhe Social Science Problems of Inebriety.” By Dr. 
T. D. Crotuers, Hartford; Conn. 

8.00 P.M. Election of Officers of the Association. 

8.30 P.M. “ Zhe Tenement House: Its Influence on the Child.” 
By Dr. Mary E. Herrick, New York. 

9.00 P.M. “ Zenement House Architecture.’ By Epwarp T. 
Potter, Esq., New York. 

9.30 P.M. “Zhe Status of Water in Modern Medicine.” By 
Dr. S. BARUCH, New York. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 4. 
Department of Jurisprudence. 
9.30 AM. A Paper on “ Municipal Reform,” by President 
WuitE, followed by a Debate. 


11.30 A.M. A Paper, “Laissez Faire Run Mad.” By H.L. 
WayYLAND, D.D., Philadelphia. 


12.30 P.M. “History of Voting by Ballot.” By L. Benet, 


Esq., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


8.00 P.M. ‘‘ Prison Science as Embodied in Recent Prison 


” 


Legislation in New York. 
followed by a Debate. 


By Eucene Situ, Esq., New York, 
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GENERAL MEETING Vii 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 5s. 
Department of Finance. 


g.00 A.M. Remarks by the Chairman, Joun P. TownseEnp, 
Esq., of New York. 


9.30 A.M. A Paper on “ Zhe Progress of the Financial Credit 
of the United States Government since 1861.” By Mr. JosEepu T. 
Brown, of New York. 


10,00 A.M. Report by the Secretary, F. B. SANBORN, on 
“ Co-operative Banks and Building Associations,’ followed with Re- 
marks by Hon. S—EyMour DExTER, of Elmira, N.Y. 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER s5. 
Department of Social Economy. 


The day and evening were given to a thorough discussion of 
the “Single Tax” advocated by HENRY GEORGE. 


10.00 A.M. to 1.30 P.M. Papers and Debates by 


Louis F. Post, Esq.,_ . . ‘ . ‘ of New York. 
Dr. W. T. Harris, .. ‘ : . . of Washington, D.C. 
Hon. EpwarRD ATKINSON, . é ‘é ; of Boston, Mass. 
SAMUEL B. CLARKE, Esq.,_ . : , ; of New York. 
Prof. E. R. A. SELIGMAN, . of Columbia College, New York. 
Prof. J. B. CLark, : ‘ of Smith College, Northampton. 
WILLIAM LLoyp Garrison, Esq., ‘ ‘ of Boston, Mass. 
Henry GeorcE, Esq., Bits oe R , of New York. 


An afternoon session was held at 4.00 P.M., with a Paper on 
“New Aspects of the American Tariff.”’ By EVERETT P. WHEELER, 
Esq., of New York. 


5.00 P.M. to 10.30 P.M. Papers and Debates by 


JAMES R. CarrET, Esq., ‘ ? . : of Boston. 
Prof. THomas Davipson,_ . ‘ . . of New York City. 
President E. B. ANDREWS, : . of Brown University. 
HENRY GEORGE, Esq., . ; ‘ . of New York City. 
Prof. E. J. JAMEs, ‘ . ‘ ‘ ; of Philadelphia. 
Prof E.R. A. SELIGMAN, . . , . of New York. 
Hon. Epwarp ATKINSON, . ; ; ; of Boston. 


AND OTHERS. 














CONSTITUTION, LIST OF OFFICERS, MEMBERS, ETC. 


OF THE 


AMERICAN SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 





CONSTITUTION. 





I. This Society shall be called the AMERICAN SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

II. Its objects shall be classified in five departments: the first, of Educa- 
tion; the second, of Health; the third, of Trade and Finance; the fourth, of 
Social Economy; the fifth, of Jurisprudence. 

III. It shall be administered by a President, as many honorary Vice-Presi- 
dents as may be chosen, a Treasurer, a Secretary, and a Council, charged with 
general supervision; five Department Committees, established by the Council, 
charged with the supervision of their respective departments; and such Local 
Committees as may be established by the Council at different points, to serve 
as branch associations. The Council shall consist of the President, Treasurer, 
and Secretary, the Chairman and Secretary of each Department, and ten 
Directors, with power to fill vacancies and to make their own By-Laws. The 
President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, Chairman, and Secretaries of Depart- 
ments, and Directors shall be chosen annually by members of the Association, 
and shall hold office till their successors are chosen. The President, or, in his 
absence, a Director, shall be Chairman of the Council. The Chairman of the 
Local Committees shall be chosen at the pleasure of their respective committees. 
Whenever a Branch Association shall be organized and recognized as such by 
the Council, its President shall be ex-officio one of the Vice-Presidents of the 
American Association, and, together with the Secretary and Treasurer, shall 
be entitled to all the privileges of membership in that Association; and, when- 
ever a Local Department shall be organized and recognized as such by the 
Council, its chairman shall become ex-officio a member of the parent Associa- 
tion. The Chairman and Secretary of each Department, with the consent of 
the President of the Association, may appoint such special Department Com- 
mittees as they may think best. The General Secretary shall be elected for 
three years, unless he resigns or is removed by a two-thirds’ vote of the members 
present and voting in a regular meeting of the Council; and, out of his com- 
pensation, he may pay the salary of an Assistant Secretary, who may also be 
Secretary of one Department. , 

IV. Any person may become a member by paying five dollars, and may 
continue a member by paying annually such further sum as may be fixed at 
the Annual Meeting, not exceeding ten dollars. On payment of one hundred 
dollars, any person may become a life member, exempt from assessments. 
Honorary and corresponding members may be elected, and exempted from the 
payment of assessments. 

V. The Council shall have sole power to call and conduct General Meet- 
ings, and to publish the Transactions and other documents of the Association. 
The Department Committees shall have power to call and conduct Department 
Meetings. 

VI. No amendment of this Constitution shall be made, except at an annual 
meeting, with public notice of the proposed amendment. 


























American Social Science Association. 


(Founded in 1865.) 


OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


1890-91, 


President, ANDREW Dickson WuiTtE, Ithaca, N.Y. 


First Vice-President, CARROLL D. Wricut, Washington, D.C. 


Vice-Presidents. 

Grace Peckuam, M.D., New York. 
Henry B. Baker, Lansing, Mich. 
Dorman B. Eaton, New York. 
Puiny Earte, Northampton, Mass. 
Henry VILiarp, New York. 


Francis WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 
Danie. C. GitMan, Baltimore, Md. 
Wiriram T. Harris, Washington, D.C. 
Rurvus Kine, Cincinnati. 

Mrs. Joun E. Lonace, Boston. 

Lucy M. Hatt, M.D., Brooklyn, N.Y. H. Hotsroox Curtis, M.D., New York. 
Mrs. CarRo.inE H. DALt, Washington, D.C. Joun M. Grecory, Washington, D.C. 

E. BenyJAMIN ANDREWS, Providence, R.I. | R. A. HoLvanp, St. Louis, Mo. 

Joun Eaton, Marietta, Ohio. | 


General Secretary, F. B. SANBorN, Concord, Mass. 


Treasurer, ANSON PHELPS STOKEs, 54 Wall St., New York. 


Directors. 
CHARLES A. PEasopy, New York. H. L. Waytanp, Philadelphia. 
F. J. Kincssury, Waterbury, Conn. E. J. James, Philadelphia. 
T. W. Hicctnson, Cambridge. Joun L. Miuican, Allegheny, Pa. 
Joun W. Carter, Boston. S. M. Horcuxiss, Hartford, Ct. 
Cuarzes A. Cot.in, Ithaca, N.Y. THEODORE RoosEveLt, New York. 


Department Officers. 


I. Education.—E. M. GaLitaupet, Washington, Chairman; WALTER CHANNING, 

M.D., Brookline, Mass., Secretary. 

Il., Health.— Freperick Peterson, M.D., 201 W. 54th St., New York, Chairman ; 
W. D. Grancer, M.D., Mt. Vernon, N.Y., Secretary. 

Ill. Finance.—Joun P. TownseEnp, 53 E. 54th St., New York, Chairman; Setu S. 
Terry, 45 William St., New York, Secretary. 

IV. Social Economy.—¥. B. SANBorn, Concord, Chairman; Rev. Joun GRAHAM 
Brooks, Brockton, Mass., Secretary. 

V. Jurisprudence.— Prof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Chairman ; Prof. WILLIAM 
K. TowNnsENnD, New Haven, Secretary. 


Executive Committee. 


A. D. Wuite, President; F. B. SANBORN, General Secretary; Awson PHELPS STOKES, 
Treasurer ; Dr. W. CHANNING, Education Secretary ; Dr. F. Peterson, Health Chairman ; 
Prof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, Jurisprudence Chairman; Joun P. TOWNSEND, Finance Chair- 
man; Rev. J. G. Brooxs, Social Economy Secretary. 














DEPARTMENT COMMITTEES, 1890-01. 


Education Department.— Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, Washington, D.C.; Dr. S. F. 
Scovel, Wooster, Ohio; T. W. Higginson, Cambridge, Mass.; Professor W. T. 
Harris, Washington, D.C.; Justin Winsor, Cambridge, Mass.; Richard T. 
Auchmuty, New York; Professor Alpheus Hyatt, Boston; Louis F. Soldan, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Mrs. G. H. Palmer, Cambridge, Mass.; Professor W. H. Payne, 
Ann Arbor, Mich.; Miss Marian Talbot, Walter S. Parker, Horace G. Wadlin, 
Boston; Walter Channing, M.D., Brookline, Mass. 


Health Department.— Frederick Peterson, M.D., 201 West 54th Street, New 
York; H. Holbrook Curtis, M.D., New York; E. M. Hunt, M.D., Metuchen, 
N.J.; D. F. Lincoln, M.D., Boston; W. Gill Wylie, M.D., New York; Profes- 
sor W. H. Brewer, New Haven, Conn.; George E. Waring, Jr., Newport, R.I.; 
J. S. Billings, M.D., Washington, D.C.; Henry B. Baker, M.D., Lansing, Mich. ; 
E. C. Seguin, M.D., New York; Mary Putnam-Jacobi, M.D., New York; Lucy 
M. Hall, M.D., Brooklyn, N.Y.; Grace Peckham, M.D., New York; B. Sachs, 
M.D., New. York; Dr. Titus Munson Coan, New York; A. N. Bell, M.D., 
Brooklyn; Cyrus Edson, M.D., New York; Professor Charles Doremus, New 
York; William D. Granger, M.D., Mount Vernon, New York. 


Finance Department.— John P. Townsend, 53 East 54th Street, New York; 
William L. Trenholm, New York; David J. Hill, Rochester, N.Y.; George 
S. Coe, New York; Francis A. Walker, Boston; Edward Atkinson, Boston; 
Professor H. W. Farnam, New Haven, Conn.; Professor Henry C. Adams, 
Ann Arbor, Mich.; Gamaliel Bradford, Boston; W. M. Ivins, New York; J. 
Sloat Fassett, Elmira, N.Y.; Martin W. Cooke, Rochester, N.Y.; Professor 
E. J. James, W. Philadelphia; Robert P. Porter, Washington, D.C.; Joseph 
Wright, Cincinnati; Professor J. W. Jenks, Galesburg, Ill.; C. C. Jones, Au- 
gusta, Ga.; Seth S. Terry, New York. 


Social Economy Department.— F. B. Sanborn, Concord, Mass.; Carroll D. 
Wright, Washington, D.C.; Robert Treat Paine, Boston; Rev. Washington 
Gladden, Columbus, Ohio; Rev. John L. Milligan, Allegheny, Pa.; Mrs. Clara 
T. Leonard, Springfield, Mass.; Miss Mary M. Cohen, Philadelphia; Miss 
Grace E. Dodge, New York; Miss Anna L. Dawes, Pittsfield, Mass.; Pro- 
fessor E. J. James, Philadelphia; Rev. J. G. Brooks, Brockton, Mass.; Josep 
Lee, Bostcn. ‘ 


Jurisprudence Department.— Professor Francis Wayland, New Haven, Conn.; 
Hon. C. C. Bonney, Chicago, IIl.; Charles A. Peabody, New York; Professor 
Henry Hitchcock, St. Louis, Mo.; Rufus King, Cincinnati; Professor Carleton 
Hunt, New Orleans; Professor T. W. Dwight, New York; F. L. Wayland, 
Philadelphia; B. H. Bristow, New York; Emerson Etheridge, Dresden, Tenn. ; 
C. J. Bonaparte, Baltimore; Theodore Bacon, Rochester, N.Y.; Theodore S. 
Woolsey, Professor William K. Townsend, New Haven, Conn. 
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MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 





[All Officers are ex-officio members of the Association; but 
persons serving on the Department Committees may or may not 
be members of the Association. In this present list, the annual 
members are given alphabetically, without reference to States ; 
then the life members follow, classified by States; and, finally, the 
honorary and corresponding members. The only distinction be- 
tween honorary and corresponding members is that the former 
reside in the United States, the latter in foreign countries. It is 
a rule of the Association to drop from the list of annual members 
those who have not paid their assessment for two years, but mem- 
bers so dropped can be restored to the list by paying their arrears. 
If former members do not find their names on the list as it now 
stands, it will generally be for the reason just mentioned. 

No List of Members of the Association, as printed, can ever be 
quite complete, so many changes occur by death and withdrawal, 
the accession of new members, etc. The following list is as 
complete as the Secretary could make it up to Oct. 1, 1890; but, 
no doubt, the addresses of several members are wrong, and there 
are instances of names misprinted, etc., of which the Secretary will 
thank any person to notify him when the fact is observed.] 
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Gregory, J. M., Temple Court, New 
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Groesbeck, W. S., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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THE THIRD ESTATE OF THE SOUTH. 


AN ADDRESS BY REV. A. D. MAYO, D.D. 
(Read September 2, 1890.) 


From the beginning of the European settlement even to the 
present year of our Lord, the most prominent object of interest 
and observation in what we used to call the Southern States of this 
Republic has been the relation of the upper and under classes 
of Southern society,—the slaveholding Anglo-Saxon and the 
lately emancipated Negro. Not only abroad, but at home, it has 
scarcely entered into the calculations of statesmen and econo- 
mists that a great change in Southern affairs was impending that 
would bring another dominant class to the front. It was known 
that even in 1860 there were six million of white people in these 
Southern States who had no immediate connection with slave- 
holding, and that a number of people, smaller than the present 
population of Boston, representing, possibly, a population of two 
million, comprised the ruling class. It was expected that this 
middle class would be felt in arresting the movement for seces- 
sion in 1861. And I believe that a decided majority of these 
people had neither the desire nor intention of striking for a new 
nationality. But, with the exception of the action of West Vir- 
ginia and the stubborn loyalty of the mountain populations of 
the central South, this expectation was disappointed. We met 
these people on the battle-field through four dismal years, where 
they earned a reputation for good fighting which has made the 
name of an American soldiery illustrious. 

But now, like a mighty apparition across the Southern horizon, 
has arisen this hope or portent of the South,— the Third Estate,— 
to challenge the authority of the old ruling class, and place itself 
where the “plain people” of every Northern State was long ago 
established, as a decisive influence in public affairs. South Caro- 
lina, the head and front of the old South, is now swept by a politi- 
cal revolution as radical as the emancipation of the slaves in 1865. 
Texas, where the old order never got complete foothold, is now 
passing under the same control, so easily that it is not half-under- 
stood what weighty concerns are involved in the coming political 
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movements of this growing State. Other States, especially on the 
Gulf, are rent by the same movement from below. It is: evident 
that this is no surface or temporary affair. Its present political 
and financial theories will be largely modified by the rough disci- 
pline of responsible power. But the movement is in the line of 
American civilization, and, however checked or misdirected for 
the time, will finally prevail. 

The wise observer of Southern affairs will greatly mistake if he 
insists on the exclusive observation of the old conflict of races 
and the political condition of the Negro. For the coming decade, 
the place to watch the South is in this movement of the rising 
Third Estate. What it demands and what it can achieve in politi- 
cal, social, and industrial affairs; what changes can be wrought 
in itself by the great uplifting forces of American civilization,— 
by education, including the influence of the family, the Church, 
and the school,—on these things will depend the fate of this 
important section of our country for years to come. And on the 


outcome of this movement hangs the near future of the race ques- 


tion,— whether the swarming millions of colored citizens in these 
sixteen States will gradually reach their fit position in the body 
politic, or the whole South be plunged into the horrors of a race 
war, which will once more demand the strong arm of the nation to 
save that section from suicide. 

The present essay—the Third Estate of the South—is an 
honest attempt to give my own opinions concerning this, one of 
the most important movements in the history of the Republic. 
The assumption of infallible wisdom and the ventilation of whole- 
sale theories, North and South, in the discussion of Southern 
affairs, is the misery of our public life. A virtual residence of ten 
years in this region, including al] the sixteen States, with good 
opportunities for observation, has deepened the impression that, 
of all the social and civic puzzles that confront the American 
Social Scientist and statesman, no knot is so tangled, so difficult 
to be undone, so dangerous to be cut by the sword, as this. 
To-day the South, as a section, has passed into a permanent 
minority of sixteen of the forty-four States. But it is still possible 
to array these States again in a conflict that would inflict a wound 
on the Southern member through which the Republic would bleed 
to death. It is “easy as preaching” to embroil and exasperate 
whole commonwealths, great classes and races, in a permanent 
misunderstanding that not even another Washington or Lincoln 
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could reconcile. Even as concerns the South itself, the question 
is one of vital interest. The spectacle of the five hundred thou- 
sand white people of South Carolina split into hostile clans by a 
political campaign now foaming on the ragged reef of violence is 
inexpressibly painful and discouraging. I shall not try to deal 
with this question by the ambitious methods of grand analysis, ab- 
stract theorizing, or inflated prophecy. If I can cast a little side- 
light upon this procession, as it moves on its twilight path, it may 
not be in vain that I occupy the time of the reader. 

In the European sense, there never was a Southern aristocracy. 
The descendants of the few European families of the favored class 
who drifted to the colonies never had a perceptible influence after 


- the War of the Revolution. The abolition of all special privi- 


leges reduced the superior colonial class to the condition of the 
leading class in a republic of white men. There was a social 
“upper ten,” in the original Southern Atlantic colonies, that held 
on indefinitely. But that largely disappeared, as a family affair, 
beyond the Alleghanies, where the new leading class made its way 
upward by personal power and solid service as certainly as in the 
North-western States. 

But, in the American political sense, there was and has been, up 
to the present time, a dominant class in this portion of the coun- 
try more powerful for all the issues of public life than any order 
of nobility in Europe since the French Revolution. It was, pri- 
marily, a combination of land-holders; practically, an aristocracy 
of the dollar. From the peculiar condition of the country and its 
monopoly of certain industrial products, the people of the South 
adopted and tied itself to the system of slave labor, cast off by the 
North as unprofitable, impolitic, and dangerous at the formation of 
the Republic. Whatever of anti-slavery sentiment — and there 
was a great deal — lingered in the early history of these States 
was swept down stream by the gathering tide of the dominating 
industrial and political interests. So it came to pass, in time, that 
a great combination of men, separated from each other by abysses 
of social, religious, and educational repulsions, found common 
cause in the protection of slavery in the old and its introduction to 
the new Southern and South-western States. The diaries and 
correspondence of Judge Story and John Quincy Adams, during 
their early years in Washington, are full of this observation of the 
formidable power of this. combination,—its skilful handling of 
Congress, its invariable success in every conflict with a half-con- 
scious and divided North. 
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And, without indorsing the exaggerated rhetoric of our Southern 
college Commencements concerning the splendor of this class 
during “the Golden Age” of Southern society, we may grant to 
this combination the praise of remarkable ability and, on some 
lines, of broad foresight in national affairs. It was composed 
almost wholly of the ablest, most politic and persistent class in 
modern history,— the British upper-middle class,— modified by 
the influences and interests of its peculiar position on the edge of 
Christendom. It made all things subordinate to the chief end of 
favoring the Southern ambition to become the ruling power of the 
country. The professional classes became its spokesmen and 
allies. The leisure of its landed proprietors fostered a universal 
ambition among its young men for political activity as the be-all 
and end-all of life. Its schools were a reproduction of the British 
system of education a century ago,— universities, colleges, and 
academies for the upper white class, more completely under the 
administration of the Protestant clergy than the schools of Cath- 
olic Europe are now under the control of that astute priesthood, 
well adjusted to lift up the promising youth below to companion- 
ship with his betters, and elbow off the “common herd” into a 
wide-spread illiteracy. Its women, among the most brilliant and 
capable in the world, were no such tribe of imbeciles and idlers as 
we fancied in the North. The Southern matron in her plantation 
life was one of the most overtaxed and devoted working women of 
her sex. Outside this domain female culture gravitated to the 
social ability which gave her the lead at Washington, and till a 
late period made her the nation’s best social foot put foremost on 
the shores of Europe. 

This political aristocracy, in all vital affairs, governed the Repub- 
lic till it was moved to rise up and divide the nation in 1861. It 
instigated and brought on the condition of war against the In- 
dians, Great Britain, and Mexico, by which the country was dis- 
tracted through its first seventy years. It was the author of the 
magnificent scheme of the expansion of territory which gave us 
the empire of Louisiana, Florida, Texas, the Pacific Coast,— all 
the additions to our territory except the latest purchase, Alaska. 
It led in the settlement of the West, following the sagacious policy 
of Washington, whose eye was always glancing over to the wilder- 
ness beyond the Alleghanies. Tennessee and Kentucky were in 
a blaze of Indian border war, while the North-west slumbered 
almost undisturbed. 
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It is difficult to understand why a class so able and astute in 
many ways was led on to the hazardous experiment of dividing the 
Union in 1860. With the Constitution on its side, with an indefi- 
nite power of Congressional obstruction, it could have kept slavery 
for a long generation, and made the country pay the cost of a 
modified system of emancipation. The reasons seem to be found 
in the absorption of a powerful society, engrossed in the work of 
self-preservation, in a strangely isolated position. Pushed off to 
the border of civilization with only a half barbarous Mexico and a 
boundless wilderness on the South-west, and a vast and lonely sea- 
board all around, shut off by its own theory and purpose from 
contact with the rising tide of progressive modern life, its literary, 
professional, and social influences all captured and held in subjec- 
tion by the political intolerance which is the most unrelenting form 
of tyranny, it was not strange that its group of accomplished 
statesmen fell into the delusion, not only of their own sectional 
invincibility, but honestly believed that their political allies in the 
North would, in the last event, consent to their demand of virtual 
permanent control of the general government, or a separation on 
sectional lines. A distinguished citizen of Boston, during the sum- 
mer preceding Mr. Lincoln’s election, was for a time in daily confi- 
dential communication with Jefferson Davis. He reports that he 
found his distinguished acquaintance completely possessed with 
the idea of the military and civic superiority of the South, and the 
willingness of the dominant party in the North to consent to what- 
ever it should demand. 

How this came out we all know. The world has acknowledged 
the prodigious ability and matchless devotion with which the 
dominant class went through this desperate programme, to the 
terrible end of its own destruction. Its military commanders have 
furnished many forcible and picturesque and one noble figure to 
American history. Its statesmanship, now disparaged, was proba- 
bly as competent as a cause so at odds with the trend of modern 
civilization would admit. But we do not yet recognize fairly the 
great services rendered to the South and the nation, later on, by 
this class, even in the demoralized state in which it was left by the 
war, when not one in ten of its families was found upon or has 
since stood on a solid financial footing. Its young men were scat- 
tered to the South-west, to the North-west, to the growing cities, 
leaving the open country in charge of a class that, in the old time, 
had little influence in affairs. Its women gathered up the wrecks 
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of a great destruction, in true American style; and to-day the 
young women of the better sort of Southern families are the hope 
of the country, rehabilitating the homes, the soul of the Church, 
the best school-teachers, the leaders in the temperance reform, on 
the lookout for all industrial opportunities that can be used. 

The leaders in the war naturally became the leaders of recon- 
struction politics. And, whatever may be the verdict of history 
concerning the way in which the’ eleven ex-Confederate States 
have been placed in line to receive a share of the progressive life 
of the country, the display of ability has fully borne out their old 
reputation. The South to-day owes about all it has of order and 
law, the common school for all classes and both races, the restora- 
tion of its religious and educational affairs, to the administration of 
this class. The great obstacle to the progress of the Negro is 
not his old master class ; for among these people are often found 
the wisest and most Christian views concerning the development 
of their old bondmen, and an amount of personal sacrifice and 
patience that only a constant observer can appreciate. I do not 
know what New Boston, with her five hundred thousand people, 
would do if suddenly overwhelmed by an avalanche of the seven 
hundred thousand South Carolina negroes, marshalled by our 
redoubtable friend, General B. F. Butler, in a solid colored con- 
tingent, to capture the city government, administer its vast inter- 
ests, handle its twenty million debt, and, in public affairs, repre- 
sent it to the world. I fancy the “weight of the meeting” would 
there prevail, by some of the numerous methods by which an 
Anglo-Saxon community everywhere, in the end, manages to put 
inferiority on the back seat and land the management of vital 
affairs in the upper story. 

‘But it was inevitable that this long lease of power by the South- 
ern dominant class should come to anend. In New England and 
New York, the aristocratic States of the old North, this change 
was gradually wrought,— by the educational influences that pre- 
pared the humbler classes, native or foreign born, for the responsi- 
bilities of power. Eighty-five per cent. of the men worth a hun- 
dred thousand dollars or more, in these States, began with noth- 
ing but this outfit. But in the South the progress of the Third 
Estate has been slow: indeed, until the past twenty years, it had 
hardly begun. But all things hasten, even in the piney woods or 
mountain realms of our Southland; and now, under the simple 
name of a “ Farmers’ Alliance,” this mighty army of the common 
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people has been revealed, like a frowning mountain world uncov- 
ered by a rising mist. Already it may be predicted that the old 
order, as far as it depended on the European qualities of family 
and class training, has gone by. Hereafter, the South follows the 
North in the rush to the front of the fittest who survive. And the 
contest for place will be on industrial lines there as here. 

For a time to come I believe the Negro question is to be held 
in partial subordination by this great uprising of the Third Estate. 
Certain it is that the attempt to lift the Negro citizenship of the 
South out of its natural place, the rear column of its civilization, 
will be a stupendous blunder. The child in a family, however 
bright and promising, can only play at being the equal of his 
elders; though he can make a big disturbance, break the har- 
mony, and mar the peace of the household. To suppose that 
eight millions of citizens, in the condition of our Southern 
Negroes, twenty-five years out of personal slavery, can by any de- 
vice be wrenched from their present position and shot ahead of 
the twelve millions of plain white people who have been on the 
ground for two hundred years, and must become the dominant 
power of the South for generations to come, is only to indulge in 
the dream of an enthusiast. 

But whether the white man of the Third Estate can rid himself 
of the old theories of race and caste, and adopt the American idea 
that all men shall be fairly tested by what they can do, depends 
on many contingencies. Is it possible or probable, in a period 
sufficiently brief to avoid the danger of a disastrous race conflict, 
that this vast constituency can be brought over to the practical 
American view of giving to every child the great American chance 
in life? I do not know. But I greatly hope; and the sources of 
my hope, or some of them, I now declare. 


When the history of the South descends from the realm of 
romance, where it still lingers, to the solid ground of fact, it will 
be seen how absurd everywhere outside the domain of legend is 
the impression of a radical difference between its original popula- 
tion and the old North-east. Nobody pretends that the South- 
west, beyond the Alleghanies, was peopled by a line of “ gentler” 
descent than the North-west. About all the South had to show 
in Revolutionary days of great statesmanship and eminent patriot- 
ism was, like the similar class in the North, a descent from the 
respectable middle estate of Great Britain. But, when we turn 
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to the Third Estate,— always the majority, and now rising to the 
head and front of the new South,—we find the source of its 
power, as in the North, in the mixture of populations from a dozen 
sorts of vigorous European people. The Catholic Churchman and 
dissenting Englishman of various social degrees, the Scotch and 
North Irish Protestant, the early German of the Valley of Vir- 
ginia, the Huguenot of South Carolina, the Highlander, Hebrew, 
and other miscellany of old Georgia, the Creole, Frenchman, and 
Spaniard, in Louisiana, all went into the seething cauldron of the 
early colonial life. Up to a generation before the war came in 
a steady immigration of excellent people from New England and 
the Middle States. I rarely visit a town in the five old Atlantic 
commonwealths that I do not find the descendants of these peo- 
ple,— always glad to renew the old-time associations with home. 
The accident of a change of residence alone prevented the Rhetts 
of South Carolina from being a Boston, and the later Winthrops 
of Massachusetts a Charleston, family. Along with this uniformly 
good stock drifted in at an early date a baser element, brought to 
the colonies on indenture,—the lower sort of the English cities, 
whose descendants even now in Maryland and Delaware rank 
low in the social scale. The growing power of slavery intensified 
the separation of the respectable sort from the common lot. The 
illiteracy of whole regions of the country wrought its perfect work 
in the “poor white trash,”— resembling the Northern tramp,— 
except that he is not only too shiftless to work, but too lazy to 
tramp. 

How the strange population of the great central mountain world 
—near two millions at present—was formed nobody seems to 
know. This region was a mysterious “no-man’s-land ” till the 
enterprise of the last twenty-five years revealed it, with all its 
natural sublimity and beauty and its industrial importance, to an 
astonished world. Perhaps from the Revolutionary Tories of the 
adjacent States, from criminals, outcasts, eccentrics, and broken- 
down people in general, with a sprinkling of more ambitious 
blood, was made up that people which, even now, seen among the 
mountains overlooking the valley of Virginia, but better observed 
in East Kentucky, Tennessee, Western North Carolina, and 
Northern Georgia, sends forth a louder cry for the missionary of 
civilization than any portion of the Republic. 

So far as variety of material is concerned, the old colonial 
South had an equal mixture of blood with the old North. Of late 
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the trend of European immigration has not taken a Southern 
direction, and the per cent. of foreign-born population in all the 
Southern States east of the Mississippi is very small. A most 
interesting fact for the historical inquirer is the explanation of the 
origin of the Southern white people, and the romance of the reality 
will eclipse the glamour of rhetorical mist in which the origin of 
this section has been involved. 

So it has come about that the present population of this grade 
in the South is far more homogeneous than in the North. The 
rough training of the pioneer life welded these various elements 
into one people. Even the Louisiana Creole is yielding. A lead- 
ing merchant of New Iberia, the heart of the Teche district, told 
me that twenty years ago only one in five of his country customers 
attempted to speak English; while now only one in five is com- 
pelled to trade in French. A brisk colony in the North-west has 
invaded the prairies of South-western Louisiana; and a Congrega- 
tional College, with a Yankee President, is established on the old 
domain of the Padres. Yet there are still great differences in 
education and efficiency in the different elements of this people. 
The coast country, including the immense piney woods empire, 
still produces a considerable population of a sort less hopeful than 
any other of whatsoever “ previous condition.” The lovely Pied- 
mont region, surrounding the great central mountain realm of the 
old South, has a farming population greatly resembling the New 
England country people of my boyhood. The States beyond the 
Mississippi— Missouri, Western Arkansas, and Texas, the new 
South-west — have received more immigration since the war than’ 
all the rest of the South: of the best and common sort of its 
own ; somewhat from abroad; from the North-west, whose people 
seem inclined to edge down into a milder clime ; perhaps also a 
considerable return wave from the crowd that settled Southern 
Ohio, Illinois, and Indiana in bygone days. It is said a million 
young men from the Southern country districts have gone to the 
cities, the North-west and the South-west, since 1865. They have 
left on the ground, in some portions of the old South, a white 
population, so far as the men are concerned, inferior to the old- 
time occupants,—less capable of reclaiming the country, less in- 
clined to deal fairly with the colored folk. 

But it is almost hopeless to draw a diagram of the Southern 
Third Estate as it now exists. Nobody, even to the “manner 
born,” can do it to the satisfaction of the Southern people; for 
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the pride of State, locality, sect, and social condition — what Mr. 
Breckinridge calls “the provincial flavor” — are “solid ” against 
any decided estimate of miatters so delicate. Before the war, 
lines were more sharply drawn. While alert to capture and lift 
up to companionship and position the rising talent of the lower 
class, the old-time ruling set drew hard and fast lines between 
themselves and the ordinary non-slave-holding people. My first 
experience of South Carolina was in 1856,—in a stage-coach 
bound for the Catskill Mountain House, New York, filled with a 
brilliant Charleston group, chiefly ladies. Completely ignoring 
my presence, the only man of the company entertained his fair 
companions all the way up by his adventures on a tour through 
the upper counties of “his nation,” talking of the people there, 
amid peals of laughter, in a way that reminded one of Dr. John- 
son and the /#erati of London a century ago, defining a Scotch- 
man as “a good fellow, if caught early.” Till the war, a property 
condition of representation in the South Carolina legislature gave 
a power to the lowland slaveholders which was used in a way that 
has come back to plague the commonwealth in the new upheaval 
of affairs. 

The Civil War was the great university of the lower masses of 
the Southern white people. The Grand Army caught them up in 
its all-enclosing net; locked them up in its fierce conscription ; 
marched them all over their own country, with occasional visits to 
Northland, outside and inside a Union prison camp. To a people 
so preternaturally eager to see and hear and talk, this was a God- 
send,— the beginning of the blessing that has come to the South- 
ern poor white man equally with his colored brother from the 
collapse of the Rebellion. The break-up of the old estates, espe- 
cially in the Gulf region, brought large numbers of these people 
down to the lowlands as owners of farms. The opening up of 
Central Florida sent a wave of immigration from the piney woods 
people that still contests the Northern and Western occupation. 
The mighty development of the railroad system has remanded the 
coast country of the Atlantic and Gulf to a secondary place, and 
brought up the Piedmont region, in which a large number of 
thriving towns have arisen, and which, with the mining and timber 
lands, is the seat of the new Southern prosperity. The new South- 
west is growing almost as fast as the new North-west,— an excep- 
tion to the old South, outside of special districts. 

The marvellous growth in the South, of which we hear so much, 
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is largely a development of the mining country bordering the 
mountains, where a number of new towns have sprung up and 
capital is being invested ; the lumber country and special agricult- 
ural districts. But much of the old landed realm is still in no con- 
dition to be rejoiced over. There are more people at work than of 
old, black and white. The division of farms has stimulated produc- 
tion. In certain quarters, skilled agriculture is taking the place of 
the old-time fumbling with the soil. New fields in Florida, Missis- 
sippi, and Texas are opening for the culture of cotton, fruits, truck, 
and staples. The country people are living somewhat better than 
ten years ago. But the intolerable “lien system,” whereby the 
town merchant practically owns the land and enslaves its occu- 
pants, is a dispensation such as afflicts no large body of civilized 
people besides in our country. How multitudes of good folk can 
live at all under such a systematic plunder is only accounted for 
by their moderate demands for living and the impossibility of get- 
ting out of the deadlock alive. The attempt of a class of South- 
ern politicians, in the interest of their pet economic theories, to 
compare the condition of this portion of their people with that of 
the farmers of New England and the established portion of the 
West is simply ludicrous to an observer of the different portions 
of the country. More than half the people in whole regions of 
the South outside the better class in the cities are compelled to 
live in a way that is unknown in these States, except to the lower 
class of the foreign-born, with little outlook for better times. But 
this country is capable of recuperation by capital, skill, and espe- 
cially the occupation of small farms by industrious and _ thrifty 
people. In time, the better class of the Negroes will come into 
possession of a great deal of this open country and reclaim it. 

It would greatly change the Northern estimate of Southern 
affairs, could the fact be understood that confronts the traveller 
through the length and breadth of the Southland,— that through 
vast regions, even of the older States, the people are living under 
the conditions of a border civilization. Nota border country in 
the sense of our new Western frontier,— a vanishing “ out into the 
West,” with a furious civilization, armed to the teeth with all the 
implements of modern progress on its heels. Not the terrible 
border life that railroad extension and the mining boom make in 
the new villages extemporized in a howling Southern wilderness. 
Hundreds of these new towns in the South, where the iron horse 
reins up and the great steam leviathan wheels round, are a refuge 
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for the drift and diabolism of the whole surrounding country, 
which appears regularly, on “ dress parade,” in the new city. One 
little metropolis of this sort in East Tennessee has enjoyed the 
luxury of a hundred murders since it was struck by the “ boom.” 
But this is the old-time border life, where people lived far away 
from each other and the world, with meagre privilege of travel, 
rarely used, the only town the county seat, and that not often 
visited. Here is developed an obstinate type of personal inde- 
pendence that stands out, like the iron handle of the town pump, 
in either sex. But what is not done that can be done in such a 
life? The man attends to his own little world; defends himself 
as best he can against wild creatures and wilder men; makes a 
sharp practical code of the neighborhood, that underlies the law 
of the land, and is administered far more thoroughly than the 
latter. These populations, once polarized by the plantation fam- 
ilies, which made a centre of superior living, are now often left 
adrift by the decay of this class and the breaking up of the old 
order generally.. The census of Virginia in 1880 showed not a 
quarter of a million of her people, even in villages. And, although 
the growth of what are called “cities” has been more marked 
during the past ten years, yet, outside of occasional districts, the 
vast majority of the Southern white people live in an all-out-of- 
doors style, not easily understood in the crowded communities of 
the old East and large portions even of the new West. 

While this sphere of life is favorable to some of the primitive 
virtues,— hospitality, good feeling, and sociability—and to the 
absence of some of the vices of great cities, yet the dearth of the 
agencies of the higher civilization is a fact almost incredible, 
unless experienced. Even Texas, the most prosperous Southern 
State, has yet no system of roads; and only three thousand of her 
eight thousand country schools have a school-house over their 
heads. The appalling loneliness of the vast “Lone Star” Em- 
pire has already driven more than a third of its people into vil- 
lages and cities. But, in the older States, a full half of the people 
of both races live outside the opportunities for schooling, read- 
ing, churching, and the use of a tolerable press,—most of the 
modern agencies of social uplifting that are the commonplace of 
the North. The South, in winter, outside the towns, lies under 
a fearful embargo of mud, which shuts up the people to such a 
home life as can be enjoyed under the circumstances. The aver- 
age country school does not last a full four months, is placed at 
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inconvenient distances, often kept in an unfit school-house,—a 
peril to the health of the children of the poorer people. Less 
than sixty per cent. of Southern children in the open country, 
where three-fourths their whole number live, represents the aver- 
age attendance on school less than four months in the year. 
Probably not a hundred “cities” of the South now have a free 
library, or a good circulating library accessible to the masses 
of the white people. The city daily journals have a limited cir- 
culation away from the towns and railroads; and the country 
press is too often, at best, feeble and misleading. Thousands 
of people do not read that, but depend upon common report for 
news. The significance of the Scripture phrase —‘“ wars and 
rumors of wars”—is apparent in a community largely dependent 
upon rumor and what the popular leaders choose to tell of public 
affairs. A considerable portion of middle-aged men are of the 
class that obtained little or no schooling during the war and the 
ten succeeding years, and have come up, a degenerate race from 
their parents, to shoulder the weighty responsibilities of the pres- 

. ent. Here is the seat of the Negrophobia that often blazes out 
] into violence and outrage. It is not the deliberate purpose or 
feeling of the better class of the Southern people, but the inevi- 
table result of the friction between the races, where a considerable 
element of the dominant race is so removed from the higher influ- 
ences of American life. 
r Yet the vast majority of this great population is of “native 
American” birth, and is all the time affected by the training- 
school of American life. The political speakers and preachers, 
the visit to the county town, the coming and going of the emigrat- 
ing youth, the temperance agitation, the yearly revival meeting, the~ 
“boom,” that is heard a great way off, like the thundering oncom- 
ing of the chariot of the Sun, the awakening eagerness to make 
money, which Dr. Johnson pronounced “about the best thing an 
honest man can do,”’— all these influences keep the drowsiest realm 
somewhat astir, and form a sort of education to several millions of 
these people,— on the whole, better than schools without common 
sense. Even the mountain world is stirred to its silent depths. 
Twenty-five years hence, the class of people described in Miss 
Murfree’s novels may be as difficult to locate as the bison of the 
Western prairies. 

I rode a whole day, in South Carolina, with the son of an old 
Connecticut River railroad president, who was stumping the region 
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along the line from Charleston, S.C., to the Ohio River, soliciting 
grants of money and land for the route that will give the shortest 
access to the ocean from the North-west. A dozen great lines of 
travel are penetrating this marvellous wilderness, so long an 
enchanted land in the heart of the old Republic. In half a cen- 
tury, this section of mountain country will become one of the 
most attractive portions of the United States,— much of it more 
fit for occupation and agreeable in climate than a good deal of 
New England. These mountain people were loyal in the late war. 
Wherever the Union army penetrated, they fell in with vim A 
hundred and forty thousand white soldiers were enlisted from this 
country,— twenty-four thousand more than from Vermont, New 
Hampshire, and Connecticut, seven thousand more than from 
nine of the present North-western States. Eastern Kentucky gave 
more white soldiers to the Union army than its entire number of 
voters. 

In short, the Third Estate of the South is chiefly of good 
original stock, though for two hundred years content to sit on the 
back seat and rise up at the call of a superior class. But that 
drama is well on toward the fifth act. Radically sound, good- 
natured, energetic, looking in with all its eyes at the great, wide- 
open front door of the new American life, with the first enjoyment 
of the common school and the hunger and thirst for more ; hear- 
ing, afar off, the loud sound of the “forging ahead” of the grand 
new South, earnest and devout in religious faith—here is a 
material for American citizenship such as nowhere else can be 
found in this world. We may well consider what a conservative 
force in national affairs is here in training,—only needing the 
education of the time to bring to the front a people that will close 
up with the best elements of the Republic and “hold the fort” of 
an Anglo-Saxon, progressive civilization against all raids from 
home or abroad. 

What can be done by the whole country to aid in the evolution 
of this people in the Southland? How can this great uprising be 
so directed that justice will be done,—not only to its superior class, 
which it will gradually displace and reconstruct, but to the eight 
millions of colored folk alongside of which it must live? 

The first condition of social advancement is an understanding 
of the favorable elements in the problem. Even the “less 
favored” of this great population, the higher strata of which are 
well up, have several characteristics that deserve mention. 
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First, this body of the Southern people is not hopelessly com- 
mitted to the fixed theories concerning government, social arrange- 
ments, and American affairs in general, which thirty years ago 
opened the “bloody chasm” we are all trying to fill up to-day. 
The exaggerated ideas of State sovereignty, the antiquated philos- 
ophy of eternal race distinction, the prejudice against modern 
ideas of education and industrial matters, which characterized the 
old leading class and still somewhat affect its rising generation, 
are not “to the manner born” with them. Indeed, a new State of 
the Union was formed in 1862 from the breaking out from. these 
ideas by an important district of the Old Dominion. That the 
masses of the South have followed the leading exponents of these 
views, even through the destruction of civil war, is not decisive, 
since there had been little open discussion of such matters among 
them previous to 1860. But there are significant indications that, 
wherever the broader American ideas are fairly presented, without 
partisan or sectional animus, there will be found, in this quarter, a 
hearing that prophesies a hopeful future. The eagerness with 
which the country people have turned to the common school,— the 
special anathema of the old order in the old time,— and now for 
twenty years have supported it, bearing the chief burden of its 
colored department, almost to their full ability, and the constant 
demand for its improvement, is a case in point. Coeducation of 
Southern boys and girls has always been unpopular in respectable 
Southern circles ; but in the common schools it is well-nigh uni- 
versal, and is now introduced in the State Universities of three 
States. At the Miller Manual Labor School in Virginia, under the 
shadow of the University, four hundred youth of the humbler white 
class are schooled together, with a respect for womanhood worthy 
the higher ideal of the chivalry that interprets the Golden Rule. 
The special horror of the Southern upper class is the education of 
the colored and white races together. But at Berea, on the edge 
of Old Blue-Grass Kentucky, I found one of the best collegiate 
institutions of that State, where a large number of white mountain 
boys and girls were “improving their minds,” and making man- 
hood and womanhood, with a third as many lowland Negroes, with 
absolutely no friction. Of course, the old-time notions concerning 
labor have passed out of sight of this, the rising industrial class of 
the South. I do know what political policy or party in national 
affairs is to prevail in the future. But I am sure that another 
twenty years of fair opportunity to present the broad-gauge Amer- 
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ican idea of affairs to this people would result in a state of opinion 
that would leave the country safe, whatever party might dispense 
official “ pie” at Washington. 

Second, I believe in this people will be found a mine of enthu- 
siastic and intelligent patriotism. The war against the Union was 
not an uprising of the Southern masses, but a deliberate policy of 
the class that had its confidence,— never seriously contemplated 
by three-fourths of the Southern people. Once in, they fought, as 
American men always do when that is the business on hand. But, 
long before the bitter end, it was understood that the hearts of 
great numbers of the Confederate soldiery were no longer in the 
cause. I was informed by a distinguished gentleman in Richmond 
that months before the end, on a tour through the mountains of 
Virginia, he met great numbers of deserters and disaffected people 
who did not propose longer to fight for a cause that boded so little 
good for their kind. The non-slaveholding class has no such 
prejudice against the Negro as the master class: indeed, this preju- 
dice is far more a repulsion of caste and a memory of “ previous 
condition” than a theory of race. ‘They do not especially love the 
Negro: the lower strata look upon him as a dangerous rival in 
many ways. But it will not need a miraculous conversion to con- 
vince them that the welfare of an American State consists in stand- 
ing by equal rights, justice, and fair play all round, leaving vexed 
questions of social import to regulate themselves, as they invari 
ably will. 

Third, another special trait that has attracted my attention 
from the first is the teachableness of the children of this class, with 
a reverence for superiors and confidence in those they believe 
friendly and unselfish. There is no better material than great 
numbers of these youth for the natural methods of teaching, which 
wake up the desire for improvement, spite of untrained manners 
and habits of living. I live among boys and girls who are making 
such efforts to gain a scrap of the opportunity so bountifully flung 
into the streets before all the children of our Northern cities as 
makes this one of the most pathetic spectacles of American life. 
All the stories that have thrilled the churches of the North con- 
cerning the eagerness for knowledge of the young Negro can be 
paralleled among the children and youth of the humbler white 
class, with the important difference that the average white child 
of Anglo-Saxon parentage, even of illiterate descent, seems to have 
at the bottom of his mind a pair of pincers by which he takes fast 
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hold of what goes in, and generally reveals the power of heredity 
in a people for centuries the leaders of the progressive society of 
the world. 

All these and other elements of hopefulness encourage the 
apostle of the new American life in his dealing with the most 
needy of this class, and insure the hearty co-operation of the 
upper strata. And, now, what can the North and the nation do 
to hasten the coming of this great uprising among twelve millions 
of white American people, on whose future relations to American 
ideas the fate of these great commonwealths depends? 

First, it can aid, in all public and private ways, to put on the 
ground a good working system of country common schools, of at 
least six months’ duration a year, where all children can receive 
the elements of education, with the moral and social discipline 
which is “half the battle” in the training for American citizenship. 
As fast as the simple elements of industrial training can be im- 
parted, it will be well. But the great need of the Third Estate 
youngster of the South is a revival of brains that will open his 
eyes to the wide world outside the home lot and form a habit of 
good reading and sound thinking on what is ahead of him. That 
itself will be a great industrial uplift, and in time revolutionize 
the methods of unskilled labor which are the chief hindrance to 
Southern advancement in material things. I still hold to the 
deliberate opinion that the country people of the South are doing 
about all they can for their common schools. Special districts 
will be able to approach the cities and villages in their ability for 
local taxation. But for two hundred years the common people of 
the South have been taught that “taxation is tyranny,” and that 
“economy,” even pushed to public stinginess, is the ideal of good 
government. Even were this pestilent heresy exploded, and the 
people convinced that wise and generous taxation is the life-blood 
of Republican society,— since, of all things, American civilization 
is the most expensive in the outlay, though the most economical 
in the income,—the power to bear taxation for putting on the 
ground the vast educational plant required for the white and 
colored schools, chiefly at the expense of the white population, 
burdened as at present, is not there. The persistent denial of 
this fact by a portion of the Northern metropolitan press, in the 
interest of the land agents and the investors in Southern capital, 
has gone far to publish a report that Dr. Curry pronounces a “stu- 
pendous humbug.” 


| 
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To my mind, the defeat of the Senate bill for National Aid to 
Education, last winter, was such a mistake that, could it be 
fathered on either party, it would entitle that combination to a re- 
tirement from power for a quarter of a century, on the ground of 
political incapacity. No critic of New England, however malig- 
nant, has drawn a bill of impeachment of Yankee statesmanship 
so formidable as was furnished by the votes of five New England 
Senators that accomplished that defeat, representing three States 
that lead the Union in the enjoyment of educational opportunities. 
A cause so manifestly just and wise and essential to Southern 
progress as some form of national aid for the time needed to put 
the educational affairs of these commonwealths on their feet is 
sure to come up for renewed action. The bill of the venerable 
Senator Morrill, for additional aid to agricultural colleges, includ- 
ing those for colored péople, which has passed both Houses of 
Congress, is fraught with positive good. These schools are among 
the most valuable in the South, especially for the youth of the 
poorer classes. With the re-enforcement of fifteen thousand to 
twenty-five thousand dollars a year, they can be greatly improved, 
becoming everywhere, as they have become in Mississippi and 
Texas, an important element in the movement for skilled labor for 
all people. A generous system of national aid for education, 
administered, as it could and would have been, by the State edu- 
cational authorities established at the close of the war, would 
have saved us from the bitter antagonisms awakened by the elec- 
tion bills of the present day. Said a radical politician to William 
H. Seward concerning the fugitive slave law,— one of the most 
mischievous ever enacted by Congress,— “What would you have 
done, as President of the United States, had that bill come up to 
you from Congress?” “If I had been President of the United 
States, that bill would never have reached the White House.” 
The statesmanship that will save our country is that which works 
at long range, on the lines of the great uplifting agencies of civili- 
zation, in hope of gradual and permanent advancement, dispens- 
ing, as far as may be, with the old bungling rule of the sword and 
constable beyond the line of personal disobedience of the law. 

Third, industrial education, in its broadest and most practical 
form, with good schooling in the elements of English, must be- 
come a great factor in the uplift of the new South. All the argu- 
ments used for its application to the Negro have full application 
to the children and youth of the Third Estate. Especially is this 
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true of the young women of this class. The lower forms of 
woman’s work, with an increasing push into the operative and 
other modes of profitable labor, are falling into the hands of the 
colored women. Large numbers of these girls, in the excellent 
industrial mission schools of the South, are becoming successful 
workers in a variety of occupations for women. Whether the 
white girl of the South is to “lie off” and “play lady,” while her 
colored sister “toils and spins,” or take her part in the rising 
sphere of profitable industry, the three hundred and fifty ways 
by which an American woman can get a respectable living, is to 
be decided by this movement for the training of the hand of the 
rising womanhood of the South. Several of the Southern States 
already admit girls to the agricultural colleges. But the Mis- 
sissippi plan seems the most popular. This State supports a great 
Industrial and Normal School, with free tuition for white girls,— 
a sort of college “of all work,” where a young woman can get a 
good academical education and be trained for teaching while com- 
pelled to take some branch of industrial training. Though some- 
what hindered by political interference in its administration, this 
school is becoming a positive success, and reflects great -credit 
on a group of admirable women who pushed it through the legis 
lature, and are still watching by its cradle. Georgia is about to 
establish a similar school at her old capital, Milledgeville. The 
plan is so feasible that I look to its establishment in all thes 
States. 

Bishop Atticus G. Haygood, the foremost educational and re- 
ligious leader of the whole Southern people, has inaugurated his 
elevation to a bishopric in the Methodist Church, South, by a 
wise and noble plan for a great school of a similar class for South- 
ern white girls, in the Alabama mining country, on the border 
between “down South” and the North, where the daughters of the 
impoverished rich and the ambitious poor can be educated at a 
rate that will enable thousands of good girls to obtain their great 
and only chance for education. The next million that goes down 
that way from Northern benevolence should be given to Bishop 
Haygood, in whose hands the vanishing surplus of the United 
States Treasury would have been wisely invested in “the building 
for the children” of the people of all conditions in these States. 
It is one of the delusions that still abide in too many minds that 
the great industrial need of the South is cheap and unskilled labor, 
the toil of an ignorant peasantry. The desperate need of the 
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South is intelligent labor in the masses, under the leadership of 
trained commanders of industry,—an army that will go forth 
“conquering and to conquer,” into this marvellous world of op- 
portunity. 

The white masses of the South need to be brought in range of 
that system of agencies of the higher American civilization now 
in operation even in the most remote North-west, and which are 
the glory of the more prosperous States. It is impossible to de- 
scribe the difference in the mental atmosphere in which a bright 
boy or girl, in an average county in South Carolina, Alabama, or 
Louisiana, is brought up, and that amid which his cousin lives, in 
Massachusetts, Ohio, or Wisconsin. It is all the difference be- 
tween living in a country where the whole environment is educa- 
tional and a country where education is a special thing and the 
youth is, all the time, compelled to push out of his ordinary sur 
roundings to gain it. A free library in every neighborhood, a 
better class of newspapers, a movement to “add to faith knowl- 
edge” in the church,—all these, now rapidly coming to the front 
in the prosperous cities, still wait for their day in the open coun- 
try. Yet here is the place, almost the only place left in Ameri- 
can life, where is yet leisure from engrossing work. Oh, what a 
boon to us hurried and wearied mortals would be that precious 
leisure, flowing like a great quiet river through these rural districts 
of the Southland! Here is the place where all these beautiful 
and beneficent agencies would be best appreciated by the chil- 
dren and youth, who would accept them as eagerly as the children 
of New England, fifty years ago; springing to them as to a boun- 
teous feast. 

And is not the group of men and women already known who 
can bring the philosophy of Social Science down from heaven to 
abide upon earth, and put into simple statement, in leaflets or 
short readable tracts, the knowledge that makes for good living 
and true prosperity? The South is now drugged with the theories 
of professional politicians. Now the tariff, now the Negro, now 
the railroad, now the distant millionaire, is paraded up and down 
as the cause of “ agricultural depression,” the source of all South- 
ern woes. Now let the Social Scientists “take an inning,” and 
tell the people what wasteful housekeeping, bad cookery, unskilled 
labor, unfit dress, ignorance, superstition, shiftlessness, vulgarity, 
and vice have to do with the undeniable trials of these, with other 
multitudes of the less favored of our American people. A rail- 
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road conductor, with a big head on his shoulders, said to me: 
“ All along this route of five hundred miles the people would read 
tons of leaflets, tracts, anything containing good, sound informa- 
tion and advice on common things. I could distribute all that 
anybody would give me.” 

But why go on? Here is a people, not inferior in capacity to 
any upon earth, of the best original stock, appearing for the first 
time as a controlling element in sixteen great States of the Repub- 
lic, in whose hands is the destiny of other millions just introduced 
to American citizenship. On them will depend the outcome of 
Southern affairs for the coming generation more than upon all the 
rest of the country. What an appeal to the patriotism, the justice, 
the Christian spirit, of the whole American people! But alas for 
the sin, the shame, and the discouragement which stand between 
such a people and all that come to them in friéndly co-operation ! 
I live all summer in sight of money enough thrown to the dogs 
and to the devil to place on the ground, in any of these States, 
the agencies which their own noblest people are all ready to use 
for the public good. When the great Protestant churches, that still 
work at cross purposes along the border, learn the wisdom of 
Christian statesmanship, close up their ranks, and pour a stream 
of Northern money into this the most fruitful mission field on 
earth, there will be more hope of the coming of the kingdom for 
which their prayers go up day and night before the Lord. 

The conviction forces itself upon a careful observer of these 
States that the time has passed when any set of leaders, any polit- 
ical or ecclesiastical party, can solve the difficult problems now set 
before them. It is doubtful if the foremost men, North and South, 
who were once arrayed as enemies in war, can ever “see eye to 
eye,” or repose that confidence in each other without which all 
dealing with matters so delicate involves an ever-recurring exas- 
peration. Napoleon said, “ When a great thing is to be done in 
public affairs, keep away from the leaders, and go to the people.” 
“ The people ” that will finally bring peace, confidence, reconcilia- 
tion, through all our borders are the children and youth now being 
trained all over the land for the grandest effort of Christian admin- 
istration that ever confronted a generation of men. And the South- 
ern children on whom we are to largely depend, thirty years hence, 
for this glorious work of reconstruction and reconciliation are the 
boys and girls of this rising Third Estate and the Negroes, the 
youthful millions that now swarm this land of the South. The 
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best we can do is to hold things as good as they are, with the hope 
of making some little headway year by year against sectional 
prejudice, provincialism, and all the enemies of the new Republic. 
But greater than all other things is the work to which we are 
called,— the education of the head, the hand, and the heart of the 
twenty millions of Young America. Then, as Thomas Jefferson 
said, “if we educate the children aright, our descendants will be 
wiser than we, and many things impossible to us will be easy to 
them.” 











THE WORK OF TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. 


A REPORT BY THE GENERAL SECRETARY, F. B. SANBORN, OF 
CONCORD, MASS. 
READ AT THE QUARTER-CENTENNIAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN SOCIAL 
SCIENCE ASSOCIATION AT SARATOGA, SEPT. I, 1890. 

Mr. President and Members of the Association,—In this age of 
anniversaries, we are met to-night to keep our first quarter-centen- 
nial ; and we are exact to the year, if not to the day. It was on 
the 2d of August, 1865, that, as Secretary of the Massachusetts 
Board of State Charities, I drew up the call for a meeting in the 
State House at Boston, which assembled Oct. 4, 1865, and there 
organized the “American Association for the Promotion of Social 
Science,” whose twenty-sixth general meeting we are holding to- 
night. At that assembly of 1865, the then Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, John Albion Andrew, presided, and about three hundred 
persons, many of them eminent in science, in philanthropy or in 
literature, took part in the proceedings. As organized, the Associ- 
ation consisted of 175 members, of whom, as I compute, only about 
sixty are now living, several persons of great eminence having died 
since last we met here. Of those living many have grown old and 
are no longer able to take part with us; others are enfeebled by 
illness, resident in distant regions, or so occupied with other cares 
that they no longer continue their membership. Their places have 
been taken by others, from time to time, of whom also hundreds 
have died or grown old, or for various causes withdrawn from 
active participation in our work. At present we have a fluctuating 
membership of from 250 to 300 persons, and the co-operation each 
year of a few other persons who are not members, but who render us 
occasional and important service. The limits of our country and 
of our field of study are so vast that many of. us never see each 
other from the beginning to the end of the year; and we are only 
conscious of continued life by the public evidence of some inquiry 
pursued, some useful work undertaken, or some long-suffering and 
patient cause at last brought to success by their efforts. The 
illustration of this may be found in the life-record of some of our 
original members who have died in the past year. 
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At the first formal or general meeting of our Association in 
December, 1865, Professor William Atkinson read a paper calling 
attention to the merits and defects of the British civil service laws 
then in force, and proposing a better enactment for the same 
purpose in the United States. Charles Loring Brace, of New 
York, read a paper on “Sanitary Science and Legislation,” recom- 
mending the measures that have since been almost universally 
enacted in our country. Edwin Chadwick, then the most illus- 
trious sanitarian of Europe, in a letter accepting membership of 
our Association, soon after made valuable suggestions as to the 
work which we could do in several directions; and Dr. John S. 
Butler, of Hartford, called attention to the necessity of doing 
something in America for the better classification and care of the 
chronic insane. These four members of our Association have all 
died within the past six months; each one of them unwearied in 
the pursuit of philanthropic good and scientific truth, and each 
living long enough to see much fruit from his labors. Professor 
Atkinson did not: die till he had witnessed the fundamental con- 
ception of civil service reform implanted in our local and national 
polity,— often enough disregarded to be sure, and perverted in 
practice, but definitely fixed as a principle, which will in course of 
time work out its own practical development. Mr. Brace not only 
saw the principles of sanitary science recognized in communities 
which, twenty-five years ago, were as ignorant of them as the Paw- 
nees are of organic chemistry, but he had built up with his own 
hands, aided by the friends whom his virtues brought to his side, 
one of the largest and most beneficent private charities in the world, 
—the Children’s Aid Society of New York. Dr. Butler could look 
about him in serene old age, and observe on all sides the uncon- 
scious development of the ideas to which his life had been devoted, 
and to which he had never been unfaithful. Sir Edwin Chadwick 
honored at last with the title which had long before been bestowed 
on more complaisant and shallower men, spent his days, almost to 
the great sum of ninety beneficent years, in leading the people by 
expostulation and practical demonstration along the wholesome 
path of cleanliness, frugality, self-reliance, and the humbler virtues, 
of which he never failed to be the teacher and promoter. Hardly 
one of these earnest men, whose being was an incessant activity, 
could have said what good work he had not promoted or rescued 
from failure, so ready was their sympathy in whatever advanced 
the cause of a better civilization, so minute and condescending 
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were their labors in fields which the humble cannot see and which 
the powerful overlook or despise. It was said of John Howard, 
foremost in a long line of modern philanthropists, that “he trod 
an open but unfrequented path to immortality.” It was the dis- 
tinction of these four men whom we lament that they held the 
attention of mankind to what needed correction on the most fre- 
quented road-ways of civilization, and what, but for them, might 
have been passed by, as it had been, for a thousand years, without 
amendment or concern : — 


“ Within their books the world is plainly set 
Before our vision; 
Each keen physician 
May find there wisely writ what we have met 
Along the dusty path, 
And o’er the aftermath, 
Where natures once world-daring held the scythe.” 


The members of our Association just mentioned were men who 
devoted much of their activity to indoctrinate others with sound 
opinions and with practical views concerning the matters to which 
they gave attention; but there have been others, equally interested 
in the good of mankind, who taught by example or illustrated by 
their experience the lessons that the world ought to learn. Among 
these was Mr. R. B. Forbes, of Boston, who for many years was 
connected with that great ocean-commerce which New England 
once controlled, but has now unhappily lost, and who was an ex- 
pert in everything relating to the navigation of the seas. We 
profited by his experience during his long life, which covered the 
whole period of commercial activity in the United States. Let us 
hope that with him, and the stalwart merchant sailors and mer- 
chant princes of his class, did not finally perish that bold enter- 
prise, nautical skill, and world-ranging spirit which elevated com- 
merce from a gainful pursuit into a liberal profession. But they 
will die out, and with them much of the peculiar greatness and 
good fortune of American merchants, if foreign commerce is to be 
treated either as a felony or a misdemeanor, and if its American 
directors are suspected and watched as if they were enemies of 
their country. 

It is to discover and amend what is wrong in the habitual life of 
men that social science applies itself most usefully,— not to pro- 
mulgate broad theories or insist on ambitious panaceas for every 
human ill, but to consider the ailment and apply the remedy 
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patiently and repeatedly, as a mother heals the hurts of her chil- 
dren. Social Science, the daughter and the mother of civilization, 
finds in this paradoxical genealogy nothing more paradoxical than 
herself ; at once the result and the cause of profound instrumen- 
talities working to alleviate human misery and exalt human life 
above the material necessities out of which its wretchedness and 
its exaltation mysteriously flow. 

A little earlier than our society was formed, Lord Brougham 
and some of his friends had organized the British Social Science 
Association, which continued in action about thirty years, and was 
for much of that time a guiding and stimulating force. But there, 
as in our own case, the movements originated by the parent society 
weakened the parental vitality; and the British Association practi- 
cally ceased to exist some years ago, leaving other organizations 
to carry on the same work by specialization. Our Association also 
has given birth or furtherance to the National Conference of Char- 
ities, the National Prison Association (which will soon hold its 
twentieth anniversary at Cincinnati), the American Public Health 
Association, the Economic Association, and other bodies now in 
active life; but, in the process of extending and specializing our 
work, the vigor of the parent society has been somewhat diminished. 
Meantime, the country has grown enormously in population and 
wealth, in diversity of interests, and in the needs which our Asso- 
ciation can best supply. In many matters which it would be te- 
dious and a little too self-laudatory to enumerate, the country has 
profited much by the labor of our members ; and many questions 
have been investigated and brought through the stages of discus- 
sion, legislative enactment, and experimental trial since we first 
met in Boston five-and-twenty years ago. A new set of issues (to- 
gether with some of the old ones) now confront us, and demand 
no less attention and debate than did those we have been consid- 
ering for a quarter of a century. 

In the few months which I recently spent in Europe, I found 
that several of the topics that are new to us are old there, while 
many of the questions which there arouse apprehension and alarm 
have either been settled or quieted in this newer country, where 
the people have been trusted with more political power than is 
yet given to them in the most democratic: countries of Europe, 
Even in Switzerland, which is in form the most democratic of 
European countries, and, in fact, has gone as far in that direction 
as any except perhaps Greece, there seems to exist among the 
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educated class a certain dread of what the multitude will do when 
political equality shall prevail, which surprises and amuses an 
American, who has seen political equality exist in his own country 
for generations without any of that spoliation or degradation of 
the fortunate, which is the haunting fear of property and intelli- 
gence all over Europe. I take it that this “red spectre ” is a legacy 
of the great French Revolution, kept in view to our time by occa- 
sional revolutions of a minor sort since 1792. It seems to me the 
mission of America to lay this ghost. A very acute and logical 
Swiss writer, whom I had the pleasure to meet, Professor Charles 
Secrétan of Lausanne, in a work published some years since, and 
much read in Switzerland, states with moderation the prevalent 
European view in these words :— 


A democracy (/’ Zitat démocratique) can do no more than give an 
imperative form to the desires of the multitude,—a combined 
result of the intelligence, the needs, the passions, and the prepos- 
sessions of the multitude. The natural tendency of the multitude 
would be to equalize material conditions in the shortest possible 
way. They do not threaten property as such, for they share or 
they desire its possession; but they are unfriendly to those who 
seem to own too much, and in the pursuit of equality they urge on 
measures that may dry up the sources of wealth for the commu- 
nity. Democracy is moving in this direction almost everywhere ; 
and, if the current does not change, it must inevitably reach that 
result. If the poorer classes cannot make their wish prevail in a 
constitutional way, they will try to win by force. To repress such 
attempts menaces liberty, redoubles social hatred, and yet will 
not always succeed, perhaps, in averting a catastrophe wherein 
civilization might disappear. 


M. Secrétan draws from these sad auspices a wise moral,— that 
the warring classes of European society must approach each other 
on the side of morality and the affections, and must not depend 
for the solution of the social question on economic laws alone, still 
less on political agencies. ‘‘The economic question,” he says, 
“in the last analysis, is a moral question.” This is the view even 
more definitely taken by the Le Play societies in France, so well 
described to us last year by Mr. Brooks; but these French soci- 
eties, upon a nearer inspection, prove to be rather too reactionary 
and hierarchical for our unqualified praise. I ventured to present 
to M. Secrétan the American point of view: that the people can be 
trusted with power, without the least fear that they will ultimately 
abuse it, though they will make mistakes in its first use; that, while 
we have many inconveniences resulting from democratic instability 
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and inexperience, and the selfishness of demagogues, yet, on the 
whole, democracies are conservative of what is good, destructive 
chiefly of what is bad; and that here, where popular power is the 
greatest in the world, popular violence is hardly for a moment 
feared. Education must go with political power, and the task of 
educating the voters can never be remitted ; but power itself is 
also an education, and, while it intoxicates the individual, it always 
sobers the multitude. : 

Such seems to me the lesson that America conveys; and such 
has been the inference drawn, I think, by the most attentive and 
earnest members of our Association, during the twenty-five years 
of its existence. This society makes of its members sometimes 
the instructors, sometimes the censors, sometimes the instigators, 
but always the servants of the great American people, who are not 
a populace nor a mob, but a collection of persons having a large 
stake in the future of their country, and ready to make any sacri- 
fice for her, though never exempt from the passions, the frailties, 
and selfishness incident in human nature. ‘We have this treas- 
ure in earthen vessels,” — and our American pipkins are too often 
of uncouth form, and far from immaculate, either inside or out; 
but, on the whole, they contain and preserve what is essential to 
a sound national existence. And our people are never unwilling to 
break any quantity of this pottery — even the most cherished and 
exalted pans, pitchers, and urns—in order to save the national 
treasure from theft or destruction. 

At any rate, such is the opinion I have formed from my own 
connection with this Association and the opportunities afforded me 
to serve the public in other capacities. Whoever expects to see 
human nature greatly changed by any constitution or social form, 
or by anything except inward regeneration, will probably be disap- 
pointed ; and whoever has ventured much in the experiment of set- 
ting right the disjointed times in which he was born, with the hope 
that he should receive even thanks for his pains, will certainly be 
disappointed, as he deserves to be. If he has held power, exercis- 
ing it generously and with applause, he will find when he lays it 
down that it was the office which was applauded, not the man; he 
will feel every atmospheric influence of that peculiar season de- 
scribed by the poet,— 


“When Interest calls off all her sneaking train, 
And all the obliged desert, and all the vain”; 
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and he may be tempted to cry out against the vanity of human 
wishes and the ingratitude of republics. But he will gradually 
learn the important truth, well formulated by Emerson, that the 
world needs everybody a little and nobody a great deal ; that what 
was good in his work has already been absorbed into that huge 
reservoir of influences by which the world continues to live, and, 
on the whole, to grow better instead of worse; and, if he still has 
the human weakness of desiring gratitude or recognition, he may 
chance to find it in the unexpected memory of some deed, by him- 
self forgotten, which was received with veneration and surprise by 
humble, despised persons, who knew no other resource than his 
casual magnanimity. What is true of persons is no less true of 
that corporate personality which our Association is. Its literature 
may not spread far, since the largest and the smallest wave are 
soon equally lost in the boundless sea ; its labors may be forgotten, 
but they surely have not been lost, if they were sincerely under- 
taken for the public good. 

















CHARLES LORING BRACE. 


Charles Loring Brace, a member of this society from its foun- 
dation and a frequent contributor to its Journal, died at Campfer, 
in the Swiss Tyrol, Aug. 11, 1890. Mr. Brace was born at Litch- 
field, Conn., June 19, 1826. His father, John P. Brace (Williams 
College, 1812), was a man of varied accomplishments. His pro- 
fession was that of a teacher; but in several departments of 
natural history, and notably in botany and mineralogy, he was 
regarded as an expert, and did much original work in Litchfield 
and Berkshire Counties. He was well read in history, composed 
music, wrote several books, and in the later years of his life left 
the profession of teaching to become the editor of the Hartford 
Daily Courant. In, 1833, he came from Litchfield to Hartford, to 
take charge of the Hartford Seminary, and Charles pursued his 
preparatory studies for college in the Hartford Hopkins Grammar 
School, and entered Yale in the fall of 1842. In several depart- 
ments of reading and study, not included in the preparatory 
course, he had been trained under his father’s care, and he was 
regarded by his classmates as being the most thoroughly educated 
man in the class. After graduation in 1846, he spent several 
years in teaching, pursuing at the same time a course of theologi- 
cal study at New Haven and New York. 

In 1850, he, with two companions, inspired by Bayard Taylor’s 
example, travelled through England, France, and Germany on 
foot; and later Mr. Brace went alone through Austria and Hun- 
gary, where he fell under suspicion of the Austrian Government, 
still nervous from the affairs of 1848, and was imprisoned as a 
dangerous person in the fortress of Gros-Wardein. He managed 
with considerable difficulty to convey information of his situation 
to Hon. Charles J. McCurdy, at that time our ambassador at 
Vienna, who at once interested himself warmly in his behalf, and 
succeeded in effecting his release. 

On his return, he published “Hungary in 1851,” giving an 
account of his experiences there; also, “‘ Home Life in Germany.” 
Before his visit to Europe, he had become interested in philan- 
thropic work ; and much of his time was spent, especially in Ger- 
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many, in examining the organization and working of charitable 
institutions. The outcome of this was the formation in 1853 of 
the Children’s Aid Society of New York; and the organization 
and development of this immense and beneficent charity hence- 
forth constituted the work of his life. It was laid out on the 
broadest lines, and so appealed to the judgment as a most useful 
and beneficent undertaking that help flowed in from all quarters ; 
and, after the first few years, the necessity of personal solicitation 
for its support almost disappeared. This is not the place to go 
into the history of the work; but that history, whenever written, 
will be the history of the life of our associate. 

His tastes and interests, however, extended to a much broader 
field. He had a strong constitution, great physical activity and 
endurance, and an immense power of work. In 1854 he again 
visited England, and in 1856 Norway and Sweden, and wrote 
“Norse Folk.” In 1862, he published “ Races of the Old World,” 
a summary of ethnologic knowledge up to that date. In 1864, he 
published “Sermons to Newsboys.” In 1867, he caught typhoid 
fever in his labors among the poor, and went for recovery to Cali- 
fornia. He utilized this journey by writing “The New West.” 
In 1872, he published “The Dangerous Classes of New York and 
Twenty Years’ Work among them,” a work of great value, deal- 
ing in the most practical way with the causes of crime and the 
remedies which can be made available in a great city. In 1882, 
he published “ Gesta Christi,” a history of the influence of Chris- 
tianity on civilization as shown in the modifications of law and the 
customs of society through the influence of Christianity. This 
work has already passed through five editions, and is perhaps the 
book by which the author’s place in literature will be most firmly 
established. His last book, however, “The Unknown God,” pub- 
lished early in the present year, is a work evincing patient and 
judicious scholarship, and breathes throughout an eminently cath- 
olic spirit, which was particularly characteristic of the man. In 
addition to his labors in charity, which were his life-work, and his 
various books, which he regarded rather as his recreation, he has 
been a constant contributor on a great variety of subjects to the 
daily press, and has written many articles for magazines, mostly 
on topics connected with his special work. 

He was a genial companion, a lover of sport, a great pedestrian, 
and carried always a breezy enthusiasm which rendered him a 
delightful friend. He was utterly devoid of dogmatism; and his 
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mind always seemed in an attitude of inquiry, ready to receive 
with hospitality all suggested thought. One would have imagined 
from his air of easy receptivity that he would have been readily 
imposed upon, but this was by no means the case. He was 
intensely fond of speculative thought, and at times seemed almost 
dreamy; yet few men have excelled him in those administrative 
qualities which call for practical judgment and sagacity. 

In May of this year, feeling that he needed rest, he went abroad 
with several members of his family, and spent some time at one of 
the German baths. He thought he was benefited; and, leaving 
the baths, he went higher up into the mountains to perfect his 
cure. Chronic troubles, however, which had probably existed for 
some time, but had hardly been more than suspected before, now 
attacked him in force ; and he sank rapidly under them. 


FREDERICK J. KINGSBURY. 


WATERBURY, CT., October, 1890. 




















ANNUAL REPORT ON CO-OPERATIVE BUILDING AND 
LOAN ASSOCIATIONS. 


COMPILED BY F. B. SANBORN, GENERAL SECRETARY. 


Those peculiar organizations known by various names, and now 
seeking to accomplish some things inconsistent with their original 
design,—the Building and Loan Associations, or Co-operative 
Banks,— are perhaps still increasing fast in the country as a 
whole. A year ago, we estimated their number at 4,500, but 
this was evidently below the mark. In December, 1888, I said 
( Fournal of Social Science, No. 25), “‘ At least one or two associa- 
tions are formed every week-day at present in the whole area of 
the country, so that 5,000 will soon be the number.” I suppose, 
in fact, that there are now not less than 5,300 of these co-operative 
banks in the United States, of which there are, in 
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These numbers are approximate only, for in few States can the 
exact number be given ; and the increase from year to year is very 
unequal in different parts of the country. We have from the Bu- 
reau of Industrial Statistics in Pennsylvania some recent informa- 
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tion concerning these organizations in that State which may be 
cited. Mr. Albert Bolles, Chief of the Pennsylvania Bureau, says: 


Out of, perhaps, quite 1,200 building and loan associations in 
the State of Pennsylvania, we have collected the yearly financial 
statements of 538 associations. The reports, whose statements 
have been carefully analyzed, show : — 


‘Total numberof ghares,.. . 6. 5 1 te ee ss 782,506 
Shares pledged forloans, ......... 201,117 
Cash yeceipts for one year, . . 1. 2 6 st ee $18,372,178 
Cash expenditures forone year, . . . ... . 17,419,155 
Cash on hand at end of fiscal year, . . . a 953:023 
Paid stockholders, withdrawals, and matured aah, 4,647,284 
Current expenses, one year,. . . . . -. + = - 204,454 
ES ks Se ee ee we 42,157,148 
WON 6 6 es SS OS eS eS 8,102,090 


Mr. Bolles then proceeds to extend this information by estimate 
and average, so as to cover the 1,200 actual associations in Penn- 
sylvania. These 1,200 associations or co-operative banks, he 
thinks, have, in the aggregate, as follows : — 


Shares, . . . i OR ne aR Re et ee ae em 1,735,700 
Borrowing in, SO ee ee ae ae ee ee 448,800 
ME crise Wek CA i on co 2S, oS) a was Ds $94,030,800 
meceipt,one year, 2 6. 6 wt tt 40,978,836 
ES 6 hw ew OS 38,853,156 
Cashonhand, .... Be La Mage ce ash ks ORs 2,125,680 
Withdrawals and matured idaitie a a eee oe 10,365,684 
CS ee ee ae ae ee ae ee a 456,024 
Res eh eee eae sa a, we Oe ae Oe 18,071,352 


This is the largest estimate and based upon the largest number 
of dona fide returns from building associations which has ever been 
made in the United States ; and, therefore, the averages found ex- 
isting in these Pennsylvania associations become very important, 
and throw much light on the present contention between the local 
and the so-called “national” companies. It appears by the fol- 
lowing figures that the average receipts of each one of the 538 
Pennsylvania associations sending in reports were $34,149 in 
1889, and that the average current expenses of management 
were only $380. This is but little more than ove per cent. on 
the receipts, which, in the whole 538 companies, amounted to 
the great sum of $18,372,178. Now, a single one of the new “na- 
tional” companies, the United States Savings Loan and Building 
Company, of St. Paul, Minn., with a “subscribed capital” of 
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$4,301,700, and receipts in its first year amounting to $184,- 
645.76, reports its expenses as $17,786, or more than mine per 
cent. of its receipts paid out for current expenses of management. 
At this rate, the current expenses of managing the 538 Pennsyl- 
vania companies, with their $18,000,000 of receipts, would have 
been $1,750,000 instead of the actual sum, $204,454, and the profits 
would have been reduced from $8,102,090 to about $6,556,000. 
The averages for Pennsylvania are thus given, by Mr. Bolles, for 
the year 1889 :— 


AVERAGES FOR EACH ASSOCIATION. 


Shares, . . . ss ee, or eS 1,454 
Shares Seseemels MEE: a. oa wre & % 374 
Cash receipts, .. . + « + » » « $34,849.03 
Cash expenditures,. ....... 325377-63 
Cashonhand, ... . ce. 1,771.40 
Withdrawals and matured stock, by eae 8,638.07 
Current expenses, . . . . . 5s « 380.02 
POONA a a a GS: ee Ee ES 15,059.46 
ASO, ce ew 78,359.08 
DIVISION OF ASSETS. 

LOOMS, 2 se we % ow eo  Bpersias 
Reslesiaie, . 6 ss we te wD 2,179.83 
[eis «5 ow W. oe 6 S04 oe 1,171.40 
De 6 St Oe we te a are GS 1,276.62 

Teta, . 2. stews © ws Beggs 


Of these 538 Pennsylvania companies, 1 was organized in 
1853 and 28 before 1869; but more than 400 of them are less 
than twelve years old, and nearly half are less than five years old. 
Mr. Bolles further says : — 


A conservative estimate of recorded building association mort- 
gages in Pennsylvania would be $90,000,000. Generally speak- 
ing, such a mortgage is not a debt, but emphatically @ creation of 
new wealth. Suppose, for example, that 81,600 persons were, 
before they became members, paying $12 a month for rented 
houses, or in all $11,750,400 per year. They form associations 
with 180,000 other persons, who have previously obtained homes, 
and who agree to deposit various sums per month, and hand the 
money over to the 81,600 borrowers to build: homes with. At the 
end of 142 months, or less, it is found that what the borrower had 
formerly paid as rent has by this system earned him a home 
entirely free from debt; and 81,600 persons are the owners of 
$90,000,000 of real estate that they have accumulated month by 
month. Instead, therefore, of the mortgages being debts, they 
are assets in prospect, and real assets to the extent of the amount 
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actually saved and paid in. From observations made by the 
writer, the opinion is formed that of the possible $90,000,000 of 
recorded mortgages fully $27,000,000 have been saved toward full 
and final ownership,—in other words, that all building society 
mortgages now on record could be satisfied by the payment of 
70 per cent. of their face value. 


It would seem that the present value of each share of stock in 
Pennsylvania averages about $54; but, as the par value is some- 
times $200, sometimes $100, and may be as low as $50, this figure 
gives us little indication as to the time when the shares will ma- 
ture. It is assumed, however, by Mr. Bolles that this time will be 
about twelve years. The average reported profit on each share 
is $10.35, which would point to a shorter time,— nine years and 
eight months; but it would not be safe to reckon on this. 

The $90,000,000 in Pennsylvania mortgages above estimated 
have accrued in something. more than half a century; and their 
repayment, when completed, will have added that sum and more 
to the real estate of that commonwealth. No other State can 
show such a record, but Ohio is fast following in the footsteps of 
Pennsylvania. The largest local associations are now in Ohio, at 
Dayton and Toledo. The People’s Association at Toledo in 1889 
had receipts amounting to $256,718 and current expenses of man- 
agement only aggregating $1,753,— ess than one per cent. of the 
receipts. The St. Paul “ National” Association above mentioned, 
with receipts $72,000 less, paid more than fen times as much 
($17,786) for expenses of management. At this rate, it is hard to 
see how the “national” company can keep going and pay even 
a small percentage of interest, yet this particular St. Paul company 
offers 24 per cent. interest. Comment is hardly needful here. It 
is plain that somebody is going to be greatly disappointed. The 
Cincinnati Co-operative News, from which I draw these facts, gives 
also this concise account of the formation and modification of the 
local associations in the whole country. 


The building association movement has, since its inauguration 
in the United States fifty years ago, appeared in three distinct 
forms. 

(1) The first associations were of the terminating order. In 
these all the members were compelled to join at the beginning of 
the association, and all the shares matured at the same time. 
These were genuine building associations, and proved useful and 
popular. Terminating associations have now largely disappeared, 
though a few are still in existence. 
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(2) The second form of the association was the serial. In this 
the members were classified according to their time of joining. 
The shares of each class were of the same date, and matured at 
the same time. The serial is plainly a development of the ter- 
minating. Serial associations, like the type from which they 
sprung, were genuine building and saving societies, and were use- 
ful and popular. This form of association also is still in exist- 
ence: they are the most numerous. 

(3) The third form was a marked change from the original type. 
This form, taking its name from the place of its origin, is awk- 
wardly styled the “ Perpetual” or “Ohio plan.” In associations 
organized on this plan, members may join or withdraw at their 
pleasure without loss to themselves or detriment to the associa- 
tion. This is the popular form of association at the present time. 
It adapts itself more readily to the convenience of members than 
either of the older forms. The introduction of this plan marked 
the beginning of the real popularity of associations, for it is since 
that time that they have sprung up in such large numbers. 

These have been the marked steps in the development of the 
building association movement. The institution is recognized as 
yet only in its infancy. Who can tell what the next improvement 
will be? Experience develops new difficulties and emphasizes 
old ones. 


The rapid growth of these organizations has stimulated many 
speculative movements, one of the most active of which is the 
creation of the so-called “national” associations, which, instead 
of confining themselves to a single city, extend their membership 
and their loans over several States, and aspire to include the 
whole country. They are banking institutions, but they have none 
of the peculiar safeguards of the small and local co-operative 
banks. They have organized a League of Genera/ Building and 
Loan Associations, the whole number of which in the United 
States is about 150: of these, 15 are in the two cities of Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul, 15 in Chicago, and 10 in New York City. 
Most of these, when honest, are real estate investment compa- 
nies, whose object is to collect capital, from the East, if possible, 
and invest it in the newer States of the North-west or in growing 
communities at the South. To this there is no objection, except 
that it is a business proverbially risky, and very unlike the small 
and domestic scale upon which the co-operative banks ought to 
proceed. But there are other national associations whose pur- 
pose does not seem to be honest: rather are they opportunities 
for gambling speculation, in which the investors are likely to be 
losers. Both the local and the national associations are preparing 
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to influence legislation in the several States where they are strong, 
or where hostile legislation is feared. This contest is to be re- 
gretted, but it is probably not the local associations which will 
suffer most from it. 

The statistical Bureaus in the several States now deal so thor- 
oughly with the facts concerning the Building Associations and 
Co-operative Banks throughout the United States that it may not 
be necessary hereafter to keep up the annual report of this As- 
sociation. ‘There are numerous periodicals devoted to this inter- 
est, of which the most candid and useful which comes to the Sec- 
retary is the Co-operative News of Cincinnati. Many manuals 
also exist for the use of members, among which may specially be 
named Judge Dexter’s and Mr. H. S. Rosenthal’s. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE SINGLE TAX DISCUSSION. 


During the absence of the Secretary of the Social Science Association 
in Europe, in the spring and summer of 1890, the Acting Secretary, Rev. 
JoHN GRAHAM BROOKS, of Brockton, Mass., made arrangements for a 
debate on the proposition long since brought forward by Mr. HENRY 
GEORGE, that all the revenues for the support of all the governments 
should be raised ultimately by a special and exclusive tax on Land 
Values, or what is sometimes called Economic Rent. Mr. GEORGE was 
at that time out of the country; but it was expected that he would re- 
turn in time for this discussion, as, in fact, he did. Several of those 
who support his proposition (Mr. S. B. CLARKE, Mr. Louis F. Post, of 
New York, and Mr. W. L. GARRISON and Mr JAMES R. CARRET, of 
Boston) undertook, in his absence, to see that their case was fully stated 
and argued; and this also was done in the presence of Mr. GEORGE. 
On the other side of the case, Professor JOHN B. CLARK, of Smith Col- 
lege, Professor EpwIn R. A. SELIGMAN, of Columbia College, Mr. Ep- 
WARD ATKINSON, of Boston, and Dr. WILLIAM T. HARRIS, the United 
States Commissioner of Education at Washington, divided between 
them the arguments against Mr. GEORGE’s proposition; and President 
ANDREWS, of Brown University, and Professor THOMAS DAVIDSON, 
of New York, who had both looked with some favor on the general 
viéws of Mr. GEORGE, were invited to give their present impressions on 
this special subject. It was not known oh which side these two would 
range themselves; but, when their papers were read (for both were ab- 
sent) it, appeared that they also were in opposition to the single tax. 
This fact has prevented an equal distribution of the speakers on the two 
sides of the controversy; for five only took the affirmative, while szx 
took the negative of the question. Moreover, Professor SELIGMAN, Mr. 
GEORGE, and Mr. ATKINSON, all spoke ¢wce,; and, while Mr. GEORGE 
put both his speeches into one report, the other two gentlemen are twice 
reported. This may give an appearance of unfairness to the discussion, 
which was not intended, and which was not the fact. Although neither 
side quite met all the arguments of its opponents, because most of these 
were prepared in advance, yet enough was known through previous pub- 
lication to warrant a fair presentment of the case on both sides, and it 
is believed this has been done in this Report. The remarks of Profes- 
sor E. J. JAMES, of the University of Pennsylvania (which, by accident, 
were not reported), were regarded by Mr. GEORGE as favoring his view; 
but it is probable that this would not appear to be the fact if they had 
been taken down. Assuming that they were favorable to the single tax, 
these remarks, together with the Single Tax Platform, would make the 
affirmative side nearly equal in space to the negative; but neither party 
— of lack of time, or that the other party took too much of the 

ebate. 

The whole controversy is here printed, in order to lay before the pub- 
lic the deliberate, though conflicting, opinions of many persons who 
have observed and reasoned long on one of the most complicated and 
difficult problems of modern government,— the methods and results of 
Taxation. 














DISCUSSION OF THE SINGLE TAX. 
° Friday, Sept. 5, 1890. 


1. WHAT THE SINGLE TAX OF HENRY 
GEORGE IS. 


BY SAMUEL B. CLARKE, ESQ., OF NEW YORK. 


In the July number of the Century Magazine there was a debate 
between Mr. Atkinson and Mr. George, in which each charged 
the other with not understanding what the single tax is. This 
sterile issue between the disputants in that debate has suggested 
to me that we are not likely to make much progress in the present 
discussion till we shall have first found out what the subject of 
discussion is; and that I could not make better use of the time 
allotted to me than by trying to make it clear, without arguing it 
on either side and without pronouncing any judgment upon it. Of 
course, it will be understood that I am not authorized to commit 
anybody else to what I shall say. I shall give merely some of the 
impressions which have been left upon me after examining and 
reflecting upon Mr. George’s writings and the criticisms which they 
have called out. 

As I understand it, the underlying principle of the single tax 
is that public revenues ought to be raised by taxing the exchange 
value of land in preference to the products of labor. To some 
critics of Mr. George this statement seems to involve an absurdity, 
or, at least, they affect to believe that it does. For (they ask) in 
what else can any tax be paid except in the products of labor? 
Of course, if the statement of the principle meant that any tax 
could be paid otherwise than in labor products, it would be non- 
sense. But such is not the meaning. The meaning is that men 
should not be taxed in proportion to the labor products’ which 
they produce, sell, consume, or own, but in proportion to the 
exchange value of the land which they own and exclude others 
from,— land not being itself a labor product, but being an indis- 
pensable requisite for producing anything. 
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There is nothing novel in the distinction thus made between 
land and the products of labor. It is a familiar distinction which 
everybody is, or by a little reflection, may become, fully conscious 
of, and which is made by political economists (without any excep- 
tion, so far as I know) the first postulate of their science. J. S. 
Mill begins the first section of the first chapter of the first book 
of his treatise on political economy thus, ‘‘ The requisites of pro- 
duction are two,— labor and appropriate natural objects.” Plainly, 
this postulate distinguishes “ appropriate natural objects,” or land, 
on the one hand, from the product, which, if I may say so, is 
engendered by the coition of land and labor on the other. It is 
upon this plain and well-understood distinction that Mr. George 
bases the single tax. 

The single tax is therefore an ad valorem tax on land substi- 
tuted in place of present taxes. It is not a specific tax. No 
one will be called upon to pay anything merely because he owns 
a tract of land. Unless his land has a money value, the tax will 
not touch him. If his land has no value, his owning it gives him 
no advantage over other men, otherwise they would be willing to 
pay him something for it. If, after a time, his land becomes 
valuable, he will then begin to feel the tax, which will always 
adapt itself automatically to the fluctuations of value, rising as the 
value rises and falling as the value falls. 

The single tax is not a tax on the improvements on land, such 
as buildings, fences, drains, and wells. No matter how valuable 
the improvements may be, the owner of land will pay no tax 
unless the land itself, if all the improvements upon it were to be 
destroyed, would still command a price. 

How is the land value to be ascertained ? 

I imagine that it would be necessary, or at least expedient, to 
establish, for the purpose of taxation, some unit of land for asses- 
sors to work upon; and it might be expedient to divide all the 
land of the State into a few broad classes, and establish a differ- 
ent unit for each,—such as a lot measuring 100 by 25 feet in 
cities, a somewhat larger lot in villages, and soon. The basis of 
classification, and what would be the most suitable units, are 
matters of detail which have not yet been discussed. It is not 
necessary to consider them now, in order to see how the appraise- 
ment would be made. Take any specific tract within your per- 
sonal knowledge. No matter what tract, so long as you look at 
it in the light of its surroundings, and so long as you keep in mind 
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the fact that it is bounded by definite lines, which nobody may 
pass without the consent of the owner, except under peril of 

finding the whole power of the State arrayed against him. The 
question to be solved is, What is the right to the exclusive oc- | 

cupancy and use of that specific tract, for the term of one year, 
worth in money? it being understood that, for the purposes of ° 
appraisement, all distinguishable improvements upon the tract are 
to be deemed non-existent, and that at the end of the year the 
occupant may continue to hold the land for a second year on 
“paying the tax for that year, and so on indefinitely. 

There does not appear to be any great difficulty in reaching 
an answer to this question that shall be approximately accurate. 
Our present taxes on real estate lay fully as great a strain on the 
intelligence and good sense of the assessors as they would be put 
to in dealing with this question. There are, however, one or two 
principles by which the assessors must be guided. /irs?, they 
: must not make any allowance for improvements which lie outside 

the lines of the particular tract under consideration, except, per- 

haps, for public improvements in the neighborhood, part of the 

cost of which has been charged upon that land. Secondly, there 
may be evidence of ancient improvements within the lines, which 
probably affect somewhat the present value of the land, but which 
cannot be clearly separated from it. No allowance is to be made 
for such improvements. They will be provided for in another way. 
Thirdly, in dealing with distinguishable improvements within the 
lines, no allowance is to be made either for their original cost or 
for their present value. The land is to be valued as if those par- 
ticular improvements were destroyed, or as if they never had ex- 
isted. Fourthly, the question is not what the land is worth to the 
owner or to any other single man, but to men in general. If one 
man by superior skill and industry can make the land more profi- 
table to himself than another could, the tax is not to be augmented 
on that account. 

It is not proposed to exact the entire annual value of land 
thus ascertained. There are several reasons why this should not 
, be done. For example, while the value of land can be approxi- 

mated with reasonable accuracy, there is no way of ascertaining it 
with absolute precision. An expert will tell you that a piece of 
land is a good purchase at $900, a bad One at $1,100, and a fair 
one at $1,000; but he will refuse to say that it is worth exactly 
$1,000, not a cent more or less. If the entire annual value as 
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ascertained by the assessors were exacted, there would be a very 
considerable risk of encroaching upon the value of improvements ; 
and this, of all things, is what the single taxer most wishes to 
avoid. And, again, some allowance should be made for undis- 
tinguishable improvements, and perhaps in some cases for im- 
provements on neighboring tracts owned by the same person as 
the tract under consideration, or by some predecessor in title. 
Accordingly, all single taxers that I know of concede that a frac- 
tion only of the annual value as ascertained ought to be taken. 
What this fraction shall be is a detail which has not been much 
considered. Mr. George says as near the whole annual value as 
may be possible. Mr. Thomas G. Shearman thinks that 65 per 
cent. would be about fair. And I suppose no single taxer would 
think his principles outraged if, at the outset and until we shall 
have had experience to guide us, only ro per cent. of the annual 
value is taken by the land value tax. 

This method of fixing the basis of the tax would apply to the 
great bulk of the lands in the State, such as urban, village, and 
farm lands. There would be more difficulty in the case of lands 
whose value depends upon peculiar uses, such as railway lines and 
mines. 

Could this tax be shifted? Could the landlord throw the bur- 
den of it upon his tenant? Could the farmer and manufacturer 
transfer it to the purchasers of their products? This is a question 
of cardinal importance ; for, if the answer to it is in the affirma- 
tive, the scheme of the single tax is completely upset. There does 
not, however, appear to be any good reason to suppose that the tax 
could be shifted. The single taxer does not deny that the annual 
value of land, a part of which would be taken by his tax, can be 
recovered by landlords from tenants, and by manufacturers and 
farmers from their customers. Indeed, the fact that it can be re- 
covered, and is now actually recovered, is one of the foundation- 
stones of his argument. What he says is that, in order to shift the 
burden of the tax, it would be necessary for the landholder to re- 
cover it ¢wice, once for himself and once for the State ; and this, he 
says, is impossible so long as competition among land-owners pre- 
vails. The fact that the land-owner would have to pay a part of 
the land value to the State would give him no greater power over 
tenants and customers than if he were compelled to pay his debts 
with it, or than if he voluntarily endowed a hospital with it. We 
may be very sure that, if there were any way in which land-owners 
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could obtain more than the annual value of their land, their self- 
interest would lead them to do it under the present régime; and 
the fact that they do not do so now is conclusive evidence that 
they could not do so under the single tax, and that the burden of 
that tax would rest on them, and them alone. Whatever the land- 
owner could in fact recover from other persons would show what 
the value of his land was, and so fix the tax upon him. He could 
no more escape it than he could run away from his shadow. ; 

I think what I have now said makes a complete outline of the 
single tax ; but a clearer conception of it may be got by noticing 
some of the effects which its substitution for present taxes would 
tend to bring about. I will first enumerate some of the beneficial 
effects. And inasmuch as opponents of the single tax are some- 
what inclined to test it by the false principle that, if it is not a 
complete cure for poverty, it is nothing at all, I will mention such 
benefits only as appear to be most certain. 

First.— Speculation in land and the holding of land unused and 
unimproved would be discouraged. If a man were obliged to pay 
every year the full rental value to the government, what motive 
would he have for holding any land except for the purpose of im- 
mediate use? 

Second.— The present taxes on food, clothing, tools, materials, 
houses, etc., would be reduced, and, if the land value tax proved 
adequate for the support of government, they would be done away 
with altogether. This means a cheapening of price, an increase 
of demand, and a stimulation of industry all along the line. 

Third.— The pressure upon every owner of land would be to 
get as much out of as little as possible. This means an intensive 
and improved cultivation of the soil. 

Fourth.— The capitalized value of land would be reduced to a 
capitalization of so much of the annual value as was not taken by 
the tax. Consequently, every man could more easily obtain a sep- 
arate home for himself than now; and capitalists could start new 
enterprises with less capital we now, or larger —— with 
the same capital. puke ' 

Fifth — There would be a closer cipuiinntion to equality of 
opportunities among all the people. 

Sixth.— The power which the rich now have of using the im- 
mediate and imperious necessities of the poor as a whip to drive 
them into unfavorable contracts,— contracts which are similar in 
kind to usurious contracts, and to forced sales of property on legal 
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process, and which are typified by Esau, while weary and hungry, 
bartering his birthright for a dinner,— this power would be dimin- 
ished. There unquestionably is a social force at work, the ten- 
dency of which is to keep the poor poor, and to make the rich richer. 
I think that every man who by superior abilities or good fortune has 
reached affluence from poverty has felt it, at first working against 
him, and, after he had passed a certain point in his career, work- 
ing for him,— at first pressing him down and later buoying him up. 
No doubt this force would continue to operate under the single 
tax, but its intensity would be less. This means less initial diffi- 
culty in the accumulation of wealth, and a more equable distribu- 
tion of it. 

What evil effects would there be? 

I can see that in the transition from the present system there 
might be some hardships put upon persons who have made invest- 
ments in land, and that, if the transition were sudden and abrupt, 
such persons would be cut to the bone. Nobody, however, pro- 
poses to make the transition abruptly. If the programme of the 
single taxers is carried out, only short steps toward the goal will 
be taken at any one time; and, after the first, no step will be 
taken, except in the light of the experience already gained. 
Should this cause any inconvenience or hardship, it would be 
temporary only, and ought not to bar the way to a permanent 
improvement in civil government. 

What other evil effects would there be? One has been sug- 
gested to me. The point of perfection in the theory of the single 
tax would be an ascertainment of annual value with absolute pre- 
cision and the exaction of it by government to the last cent. Sup- 
pose that to be done. Suppose a mechanic by hard work and 
thrift to have scraped together money enough to buy a lot in the 
outskirts of a city or village, and to build there a modest house 
for himself. Suppose, now, that the neighborhood improves, and 
that all the land thereabouts, including his lot, becomes very valu- 
able. The tax which he would have to pay would increase, and 
might become so heavy that he could not pay it. He must aban- 
don the lot. And he must also abandon the house and lose the 
value of it; for nobody wanting his sort of house would be any 
better able to pay the tax, while wealthier persons, who might be 
glad to take the lot, would be unwilling to pay anything for the 
house, as they must be at the expense of pulling it down, so as to 
be able to use the land for their purposes. In other words, the 
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single tax, at the point of theoretical perfection, might compel 
this mechanic not only to change his residence, but to sacrifice 
the products of his labor. 

This, to my mind, is a pertinent criticism of the pure theory of 
the single tax; but it does not take account of the single taxer’s 
practical programme. The capitalization of that part of the 
annual value which was not taken by the tax would be apt, in the 
case supposed, to give the mechanic an abundant compensation 
for changing his residence and losing his house. 

What other evil effects will there be? I shall be grateful if 
some opponent of the single tax will point them out. 

We shall get still further light on our subject if we consider its 
bearing upon two great questions, which are now agitating the 
mind of the people,— protection to domestic industries and the 
drink-trade. It is not necessary that the single taxer should be 
a free trader or that he should believe in free rum. All that an 
acceptance of the single tax requires is that imports and liquors 
shall not be taxed for revenue. But the tax power of government 
may still be used as a means for crushing or restricting the drink- 
trade and for diversifying domestic industries and altering the con- 
ditions of international trade. A striking illustration of such a use 
of the tax power is presented by the federal tax on the circulation 
of State banks, which has yielded practically no revenue, but has 
established a uniform currency throughout the land. 
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2. THE SINGLE TAX. 
BY THOMAS DAVIDSON OF NEW YORK. 


A tax is a portion of private property claimed by the State or 
the community for public uses. States and societies exist to 
secure for men certain goods or blessings which men individually 
cannot secure for themselves. Among these are “life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness.” States and societies secure these 
blessings by certain combined activities, and these demand a cer- 
tain amount of means. The individual, accordingly, is asked to 
sacrifice a certain portion of his private property, in order that 
the State or society may be enabled to secure these blessings for 
him. Such sacrifice has never been regarded by any right-minded 
man as a hardship or an oppression. A small good is sacrificed, 
in order that a greater may be realized. 

This is the ordinary and obvious view of the justification of tax- 
ation. But there is a much more profound and fruitful view than 
this. When we reflect that it is only through the State and the 
community that men are able to realize any rights at all,— that 
they can have any rights in any worthy sense,— we see that all 
right to property is a gift of the State, and has its origin in the 
State, or, which is the same thing, in man’s nature. It is man’s 
nature to be a member of a State, and to find his true being 
therein. Hence, when we say that men have natural rights, we 
speak truly ; but we mean men whose nature it is to be citizens. 
If that were not their nature, they would have no rights. The 
lion has no rights ; and it is for this reason that he depends solely 
on might, and never rises above the animal into rational life. 

The right to property being a gift of the State, individuals are 
not making any sacrifice for the State when they are paying taxes. 
They are simply helping to give reality to that institution which 
makes property possible at all. The true way to regard property 
is to regard it as a gift from the State. And, when I say property, 
I do not mean things, but the right to the exclusive use of things. 
In a communistic world there would be no property; but there 
might, for all that, be plenty of things, and things extensively 
used. 
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Now, things that are capable of becoming property are pro- 
duced either by nature or by man, or by both together. But, 
whatever their origin, they are all equally in the gift of the 
State, as being the true expression of human nature. It is gener- 
ally held that men have naturally, and in a sense not human or 
civil, an indefeasible right of property in the things which they 
produce or, with only the help of nature, aid in producing; and 
this right the State, on the whole, allows, but not at all for the 
reason assigned. It does so because such an arrangement has 
been found, or at least is supposed, to be more conducive than 
any other to the realization of those ends for which the State 
exists. If a man produces infernal machines, or, in some places, 
if he produces whiskey, the State refuses to allow him the right of 
property in them. Nay: almost every State refuses to grant to 
an inventor the right of property in his invention beyond a brief 
period of time; and yet, of all things, an invention is most dis- 
tinctly the product of an individual man. Writers of books, as 
we all know, are treated in the same way, and, I believe, justly so. 

The same reason which induces the State to grant to individuals 
property in what they produce induces it to grant them property 
in what they’do not produce,— because it is best for the ends of 
the State that it should do so. When the State gives a man 
property in land, his right to that property is as good as if he had 
produced the land. There is thus no rational principle upon 
which the State can grant a man property in his own productions, 
and refuse it to him in land, unless it be that the former is con- 
ducive to the ends of the State, while the latter is prejudicial. 
And, inasmuch as a tax is a refusal of right of property, there is 
no other principle than the above to justify the State in taxing 
land otherwise than it taxes other things,— things produced by 
man. This conclusion gains greatly in force, if it be admitted 
that whatever value land has is communicated to it by human 
labor, inasmuch as it abolishes the distinction between natural 
value and value produced by man. 

But it is just in this connection that the argument of those who 
contend for an exclusive land-tax finds its plausibility. It takes 
this form: Labor, being that which alone imparts value, constitutes 
the natural right to property ; but, whereas all other things having 
value as property derive that value from the labor of individuals, 
land derives its value from the growth of the community: there- 
fore, while the former are rightfully private property, land ought 
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as rightfully to belong to the community. Now, every single step 
in this argument is false. The premises are both doubly untrue, 
and the conclusion does not follow from them. 

In the first place, that labor is the sole creator of value is not 
true. This doctrine, upon which Karl Marx based his revolu- 
tionary socialism, has already been rejected by all the more 
thoughtful men, even among the socialists ; and, indeed, it is so 
obviously incorrect that only the exigencies of a theory could 
induce any one to accept it. The special value (and I mean the 
exchange value) of a bottle of old Port or Madeira is not due to 
the labor exerted in producing it, but to the mellowing action of 
nature. It would be interesting to inquire to whom the value 
thus imparted belongs on the natural-rights theory; but I refrain. 

In the second place, labor, even granted that it were the sole 
creator of value, does not constitute a right to property in its own 
results. We have already reached this conclusion; and it only 
remains to add that the doctrine here controverted rests upon a 
false view of man’s nature and of his relation to the State,—a 
view which assumes that man is man, and, as such, has rights, prior 
to, and independently of, the State, the State being a mere acci- 
dental though convenient arrangement for the protection of natural 
life and property. 

In the third place, even if we grant that labor is the sole creator 
of value, it is not,true that the value of all valuable things, except 
land, is due to the labor of individuals. It is in most cases 
very largely due to demand on the part of the public, and this is 
a social matter. Hence that value which renders right of prop- 
erty desirable is in great degree, though by no means exclusively, 
a social product. And, if all value ought to be the property of its 
producer, it would follow that the public has a right of property 
in almost everything produced by its members. This would lead 
us straight to socialism; and, indeed, it is difficult to see how 
those persons who believe in the single tax can avoid being forced 
on by their own principle to socialism. This is so true that a 
considerable number of the English socialists are men who, having 
accepted the single-tax doctrine, found themselves compelled by 
its principle to go beyond it. The principle upon which socialism 
and, I may add, its extreme opposite, anarchism, rest, is this: that 
men have rights prior to and independently of the State, and that 
among these rights is this,— that all value belongs to him who pro- 
duces it. 
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In the fourth place, it is not true that land derives its value from 
the growth of the community. What is true is this: that land de- 
rives its value from the activity of the wealth-producers who occupy 
it; and to this value some contribute much, some little, some noth- 
ing, and some less than nothing. The man whose genius or talent 
sets on foot a new industry, say pottery, contributes much; the 
workman who works faithfully at the pottery, little; the man who 
produces only what he consumes, nothing ; the idler or the pauper, 
less than nothing. Now, upon the natural-rights theory, a large 
share of the land ought to belong to the first, a small share to the 
second, none to the third, and less than none to the fourth. Thus, 
even upon its own principle, the single-tax doctrine is self-contra- 
dictory. It is true, to be sure, that much of the value of land may 
be fairly said to be a social product; but it is true only to the same 
extent as it is true that all value is so. In this respect there is no 
difference between land and other things. In all cases, value is 
created by individuals, not as being individuals, but as living and 
sharing in the social union. Society could produce no wealth if 
the individuals composing it were idle, and the individuals would 
produce little wealth but for the institutions of society. Since, 
however, every man is equally a member of society, it is clear that 
we cannot employ the social factor in the production of wealth to 
determine its distribution without falling into socialism, national- 
ism, or, indeed, if we were entirely logical, into absolute equality of 
wealth for all mankind. But, since both the universal reason, as 
revealed in history, and the individual reason equally reject this, 
it follows that, if the State is to take account of either of the fac- 
tors of production in the distribution of wealth, it must be the 
individual one. There is indeed, as we have seen, no other rea- 
son why it should choose even this except the desire to realize its 
own end ; and this is in fact the reason for the choice. Whatever 
point of view therefore we take, it is perfectly evident that the 
value of the land, that which makes it desirable as property, does 
not originate with society, and therefore does not justly belong to 
society. Like all other value, it belongs to individuals in the pro- 
portion wherein they have each contributed to produce it. It fol- 
lows that there is no reason for forbidding property in land more 
than for forbidding property in anything else. 

In the fifth place, even if all the premises above cited were true, 
(1) that labor is the sole producer of value, (2) that productive 
labor forms the natural title to property, (3) that the value of 
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everything but land is due to the labor of individuals, and (4) that 
the value of land is due to the growth of the community, the conclu- 
sion that the value of land ought to be public property would not 
follow. In fact, it is reached only by means of that logical fallacy 
known as a guaternio terminorum. This, in brief, is the reasoning : 

Whatever value is produced by labor belongs by natural right 
to the laborer ; 

The value of land is produced by the growth of the community ; 

Therefore, the value of land by natural right belongs to the com- 
munity. 

“Growth,” being substituted for “labor” in the second premise, 
gives us a syllogism with four terms, which is no syllogism at 
all. If we remove the fourth term, by substituting “labor” for 
“‘srowth ” in the second premise, the conclusion will not follow. 
Labor is always an individual matter; and, since its amount dif- 
fers for different individuals, the value contributed by different 
individuals will be different, and ought, on the theory of natural 
rights, to be distributed in proportion to their labor. 

Thus we see that the whole argument for the single tax rests 
upon false premises and illogical reasoning. It rests, moreover, 
upon a low and unspiritual view of man, of the State, and of the 
relations between the two. . It looks upon man as an animal, with 
animal rights ; upon the State as a mere convenience for securing 
animal rights ; and upon the relations between the two as unessen- 
tial to man’s existence as man. 

What is true of the single-tax theory is true of several other 
recent economic theories,—socialism, anarchism, and the like. 
They all proceed upon the assumption that men have rights, as 
mere individuals, altogether apart from and independently of their 
relation to the State, their nature as political beings. They are so 
many forms in which the animal-rights theory tries to assert itself 
against the human-rights theory. Our way out of such things, the 
way by which we may develop in a natural order, is by a clear 
grasping of the fact that our rights as human beings are realized 
only in and through the State, and that the question which the 
State has continually to solve is not, How shall each man’s extra- 
civil, natural, or animal rights be secured to him? but How shall 
all citizens be best helped to realize their political nature, with all 
that that implies in the way of intelligence, sympathy, and _ helpful- 
ness? In regard to the land, this question takes the form, What 
form of land-holding or land-using tends most to develop the polit- 
ical virtues ? 
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I am of opinion that this question has received no final answer, 
and, furthermore, that no final answer is possible. I believe that 
one form of land-holding suits one grade of political culture, an- 
other another. A primitive society, destitute of art, science, and 
philosophy, will be best suited by a communal land system; a 
society struggling toward these, by a feudal system; a society that 
has attained them, by a system of private property in land. And 
I think I see why this should be so. In primitive society no indi- 
vidual has any considerable interests or plans of his own, anything 
that makes it necessary or desirable for him to have independent 
means. In the next higher stage a few persons have such inter- 
ests and plans, while the rest are glad to be used as instruments 
for the accomplishment of these. This is the condition of men 
under feudalism. The growth out of feudalism has been gradual, 
and determined by the number of persons capable of initiative, 
and therefore requiring independent means. It thus appears that 
the gradual growth of private property in land, as indeed of pri- 
vate property generally, has been the necessary concomitant of 
man’s gradual growth toward independence and individual initi- 
ative ; in other words, toward realized freedom. To set any limit 
to private property, as such, would be to set limits to freedom, the 
very thing which the State exists to secure; for freedom is the 
realization of man’s political nature. 

It follows from what has been said that any serious and intelli- 
gent argument in favor of abolishing private property in land by 
means of the single tax or otherwise must take this form :— Private 
property in land has defeated and is defeating the end for which 
the State exists,— the realization of man’s nature or freedom. The 
State, therefore, is bound to abolish it— If the premise could be 
proved,—if it could be shown, for example, that property in land 
makes one class of men merely the tools of another, and thus pre- 
vents them from attaining heights of culture and freedom for 
which they are ready and eager,— then the conclusion would be 
unavoidable, and the State’s duty would be clear. But the facts of 
history point in the opposite direction. In property, as in every- 
thing else, division, differentiation, has been condition of progress ; 
and there seems no reason to doubt that the abolition of property 
in land would be the setting up of an obstacle in the way of human 
good. 

It would be easy to urge other objections to the single tax; but 
I content myself with the above, which seems to me fundamental. 
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And, in objecting to it as a specious lure to draw men back into a 
condition of unculture and bondage, I do not wish to be under- 
stood as maintaining that our present system of land tenure is 
ideal, and does not require improvement. I am convinced of the 
contrary ; but improving is one thing and abolishing another. It 
is rarely advisable, and always a proof of thoughtlessness, “to 
empty out the baby with the bath.” 














3. REMARKS OF WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 


My theme is the justice of the single tax. Unless a reform is 
based on solid ethical foundations, it has no claim to the consider- 
ation of mankind. Demonstrate that it cannot be sustained in the 
court of morals, and there is no need of adducing material evi- 
dence against it. It is sufficient to say to it, as Newman said to 
Charles Kingsley, “ Away with you into space!” The lawyer had 
forty reasons why his witness did not appear. After hearing his 
first reason,—that the witness was dead,—the judge wisely de- 
cided to waive the other thirty-nine. The opponents of the single 
tax have only to show that the scheme is tinctured with injustice, 
and they may save themselves the trouble of proving that a land 
tax would not bring enough revenue to support government, or 
that poverty does not keep pace with progress. The surprising 
thing is that people write books and magazine articles chiefly 
devoted to the question of expediency. Establish the fact that 
the principle is wrong, and why waste time on the details of its 
working ? 

As justice is the cardinal point of the single tax, the bed-rock 
upon which it plants itself and appeals to “the consideration of 
mankind and the gracious favor of Almighty God,” the singularity 
of the assaults upon it consists in their general avoidance of this 
primal consideration. In the few minutes at my command, I 
propose to discuss nothing else, believing justice the paramount 
and all-important interest. 

His Grace, the Duke of Argyll, in his famous attack upon 
“the Prophet of San Francisco,” met the question squarely at 
the beginning by denouncing the “immoral doctrines ” and “ prof- 
ligate conclusions” of “ Progress and Poverty,” “the unutterable 
meanness of the gigantic villany,” and by stigmatizing its author 
as “such a Preacher of Unrighteousness as the world has never 
seen.” In the masterly and elevated rejoinder of Mr. George, he 
says: “I admit, even more unreservedly than the Duke, the com- 
petence of the tribunal before which he cites me. I am willing to 
submit every question of political economy to the test of ethics. 
So far as I can see, there is no social law which does not conform 
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to moral law, and no social question which cannot be determined 
more quickly and certainly by appeal to moral perceptions than by 
appeal to intellectual perceptions. Nor can there be any dispute 
between us as to the issue to be joined. He charges me with 
advocating violation of the moral law in proposing robbery. I 
agree that robbery is a violation of the moral law, and is therefore, 
without further inquiry, to be condemned.” 

In this lofty spirit let us consider the “robber theory.” The 
substance of the charge of injustice preferred against the single 
tax is that its operation would despoil certain land-owners of their 
vested property. It is conceded that not all would suffer,— nay, it 
is admitted that those who properly use their possessions would be 
benefited ; but it is undoubted that speculators and monopolists, 
who neither use the natural opportunity held by them nor permit 
others to use it, wil] be losers. No matter how much deprivation 
to others this locking up of natural resources may be, our sym- 
pathy is asked not for the despoiled, but for the despoiler ; and in 
his behalf great moral indignation is expended. 

We repudiate the charge that we are the deniers of the rights of 
property. To quote Mr. George again: “We are the upholders 
and defenders of the rights of property. We say that the great 
French Convention was right when it asserted the sacred right of 
property. That there is a right of property, that comes from no 
human law, which antedates all human enactments,— that is a clear 
genesis. That which man produces, that which by his exertion he 
brings from the reservoir of nature and adapts to forms suited to 
gratify the wants of man,—that is his,—his as against all the 
world. If I by my labor catch a fish, that fish is and ought to be 
mine; if I make a machine, that machine belongs to me,— that is 
the sacred right of property. There is a clear title from the pro- 
ducer, resting upon the right of the individual to himself, to the 
use of his own powers, to his rights, and to the enjoyments of the 
results of his exertion,—the right that he may give, that he may 
sell, that he may bequeath.” 

Under this definition of property land cannot come. It is a 
bounty of nature, existing before man and necessary to his exist- 
ence and prosperity. No title to its possession can be valid in the 
same sense that a title to the product of labor is valid and inde- 
feasible. As Herbert Spencer puts it, “It can never be pretended 
that the existing titles to such property are legitimate. Violence, 
fraud, the prerogative of force, the claims of superior cunning,— 
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those are the sources to which those titles may be traced. The 
original deeds were written with the sword rather than with the 
pen; not lawyers, but soldiers, were the conveyancers ; blows were 
the current coin given in payment; and, for seals, blood was used 
in preference to wax. Could valid claims be thus constituted?” 
And he insists that “either men have a right to make the soil 
private property or they have not. There is no medium. We 
must choose one of the two positions. There can be no half-and- 
half opinion. In the nature of things the fact must be either one 
way or the other. If men have not such a right, we are at once 
delivered from the several predicaments already pointed out. If- 
they have such a right, then is that right absolutely sacred, not on 
any pretence to be violated. If they have such a right, then is his 
grace of Leeds justified in warning off tourists from Ben Mac 
Duhi, the Duke of Atholl in closing Glen Tilt, the Duke of Buc- 
cleugh in denying sites to the Free Church, and the Duke of 
Sutherland in banishing the Highlanders to make room for sheep- 
walks. If they have such a right, then it would be proper for the 
sole proprietor of any kingdom —a Jersey or Guernsey, for ex- 
ample —to impose just what regulations he might choose on its 
inhabitants,— to tell them that they should not live on his property 
unless they professed a certain religion, spoke a particular lan- 
guage, paid him a specified reverence, adopted an authorized 
dress, and conformed to all other conditions he might see fit to 
make. If they have such a right, then is there truth in that tenet 
of the ultra-Tory school, that the land-owners are the only legiti- 
mate rulers of a country,—that the people at large remain in it 
only by the land-owners’ permission, and ought consequently to 
submit to the land-owners’ rule, and respect whatever institution 
the land-owners set up. There is no escape from these inferences. 
They are necessary corollaries to the theory that the earth can 
become individual property. And they can only be repudiated by 
denying that theory.” 

What does the single tax contemplate? Taking from a man 
that which is his own? On the contrary, it insists on absolute 
respect for such possession, which, under our customs and laws, 
is so ruthlessly disregarded. It proposes to disturb no title and 
to bring no confusion by its beneficent arrangement. It simply 
means to take, in the way of taxes, for the benefit of the whole 
community, that annual rental value given to land, because of its 
situation, by the community itself. Where is the injustice in this? 
The creator of the value is entitled to that value; and for individ- 
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_uals to appropriate what in truth belongs to the community, as 
under the present system, is not justice but its reverse. Because 
a wrong method obtains, whereby the individual is able by legal 
assistance to exact an unjust tribute from his fellow-citizens, why 
is it dishonest to try, by appealing to men’s reason, to have the 
law changed? 

If, because of time-honored custom, an artificial industry is 
flourishing under a protective tariff, permitting its owner to draw 
enforced tribute from consumers, is it a violation of the rights of 
property to annul that privilege by changing the law and to stop 
further spoliation? Nay, it is a bounden duty. It makes no 
difference whether the wrong is of recent birth or hoary with the 
mould and superstition of centuries. No lapse of time can con- 
vert a wrong into aright. And the parallel of the tariff immoral- 
ity applies with double force to the unjust monopoly of land. Let 
me illustrate. At Killarney, in Ireland, I was informed, whether 
correctly or not, that the broad possessions of the Earl of Ken- 
mare were the inheritance from the mistress of a profligate king. 
It matters not whether the fact is so or not. It is undeniable that 
the first possessor of this beautiful region became possessor of it 
by seizure and force. His successors thenceforth have been en- 
abled to thrive by the subjection and contributions of the people 
who were destined by accident to inhabit that particular territory. 
By taking that annual value of the land and its appurtenances, by 
means of rent, the landlord has robbed labor of its fruits and pro- 
duced a population of beggars, where, under the rule of justice, 
thrift and prosperity would naturally exist. Rent, more effec- 
tively than protective tariffs, can wring from labor its hard earn- 
ings and enrich idlers. The land-owner controls a natural oppor- 
tunity essential to the existence of human beings, which he can 
lock up or withhold from them at pleasure, his interest growing 
with their needs. He may be an infant, an absentee, or an idiot. 
It is this system against which the single tax wars. 

The confusion of thought which does not distinguish between 
the taking of rent by the individual and its coflection by the com- 
munity, as regards its effect upon the tenant, is astonishing. If a 
dozen people form a community, it is easy to see that taxes en- 
acted for the equal benefit of the twelve are just, and as manifest 
that the same amount taken from the twelve for the benefit of one 
is an outrage on the other eleven. Moreover, ownership in land 
permits the landlord to take all the earning of labor applied to 
land, excepting enough for a bare subsistence. The single tax, on 
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the other hand, only asks that each occupant of land shall pay to 
all the people for the privilege accorded him. Now, the landlord’s 
rent is a direct levy on the fruits of labor, in some cases amount- 
ing to practical confiscation. The single tax is powerless to sub- 
tract one cent from the earnings of the laborer or the products of 
his labor. Every improvement would be exempt, and a single tax 
on land values: can never be shifted upon labor. Industry would 
then reap its true reward, and enforced poverty be an anomaly. 
Labor could employ. itself. 

If the single tax were an autocrat with arbitrary power, able 
immediately to upset the established order of things, there might 
be reason for dismay and epithets. In truth, it is an dea, depend- 
ent for its application upon the changed convictions of society 
through the legitimate instruments of instruction and argument. 
It detests dynamite, and antagonizes armies and navies, which are 
the types of force. It comes clean-handed before the tribunal of 
justice, addressing itself to the religious and moral forces, which 
are at the root of civilization. 

What is legislation but the alteration of written law? Are 
statutes fixed and imperishable as principles? or are they the im- 
perfect expression of the average sentiment, to be changed, 
altered, repealed, and amended, as the necessity of growth re- 
quires? Why, therefore, when advocates of the single tax express 
their determination to seek a change in the methods of taxation 
by legitimate processes, are they assailed in terms befitting ma- 
rauders and public enemies? The language is as indefensible as 
the_wrong—it-seeks_to-obscure. But, inasmuch as the owners of 
unused lands have invested their earnings therein in good faith, 
encouraged to do so by the law which recognizes land as individual 
property, ought they not to be compensated if the single tax de- 
stroys its speculative value? The same reply which Emerson 
gives to a similar question concerning investments in human flesh, 
which were also protected by law, applies here : — 

“Pay ransom to the owner, 
And fill the bag to the brim. 
Who is the owner? The slave is-owner, 
And ever was. Pay him.” 

In other words, if compensation is to be made, render it to the 
sufferers, whose opportunities are curtailed by land monopoly, and 
not to the speculator, who profits at their expense. Unfortunately, 
restitution to the wronged is impossible. There is no natural 


fund from which to draw, and no unnatural surplus like the one 
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now squandered on pensions and personal rewards for party ser- 
vice. So the believers in the single tax, seeing that “ indemnity 
for the past” is impossible, are struggling to assure “ security for 
the future.” 

Nearly every change of statutes affects vested interests for good 
or ill. If the unjustifiable McKinley bill shall become a law, who 
can estimate the disturbance and individual losses in certain lines 
of business? And who proposes compensation to the injured 
ones? When legislation is destructive ahd partial, no such de- 
mands are made; but, at the mention of a reform which seeks 
the uplifting of the masses and the abolition of a system that 
breeds poverty, its pathway is blocked at once by the cry for com- 
pensation. The tender and sensitive consciences that are callous 
to the wide-spread degradation resulting from landlordism are 
shocked inexpressibly at the prospective loss of the landlord’s 
unearned profits. 

Tom Hood exclaimed, in reference to the shutting up of the 
London Zodlogical Gardens on Sunday,— 

“Spirit of Cant! have we not had enough 
To make Religion sad and sour and snubbish, 
But saints zodlogical must cant their stuff, 
As vessels cant their ballast-rattling rubbish?” 

These lines could be admirably paraphrased to describe the 
condition of mind which affects holy horror at the immorality of 
the single tax. 

I close with an expression of sincere conviction that no other 
reform in the world’s history has been more considerate, more 
absolutely just, more in the interest and security of property, more 
scrupulous regarding individual rights, and more truly conservative 
than this.. Its realization can only come through the gradual 
removal of the present crushing burdens of labor by and with the 
consent of the majority of the people. Every forward step can be 
tested in the light of experience and by the fullest trial. If the 
result is wrong, it will be the people who punish themselves ; and 
in their hands the remedy always abides. 

In the memorable words of Wendell Phillips: “The broadest 
and most far-sighted intellect is utterly unable to foresee the 
ultimate consequences of any great social change. Ask yourself, 
on all such occasions, if there be any element of right and wrong 
in the question, any principle of clear, natural justice that turns 
the scale. If so, take your part with the perfect and abstract 
right, and trust God to see that it shall prove the expedient.” 
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4. THE MORAL BASIS OF PROPERTY IN LAND. 


BY PROFESSOR J. B. CLARK, OF SMITH COLLEGE, 
NORTHAMPTON. 


If the private holding of land be a wrong it is one that has a 
tinge of anarchism about it. The community has created the 
value that resides in land, and whoever usurps the ownership of 
it deals a blow at the community. What is more, he strikes at 
the basis of the civil order, since governments have been evolved 
in and through the effort to secure to each producer the value that 
he brings into existence, and it is anarchic in principle to habitually 
counteract this effort. 

Of the wealth that resides in land the State is certainly the 
creator and the original and lawful owner. As a sovereign it has 
a certain ultimate ownership of all property. Treasures of every 
kind are, in the last analysis, its own. As the creator, not of the 
substance of the earth, but of the value residing in it, the State has 
a producer’s immediate right to use and dispose of its product. 
If any theory depreciates either the State’s reserved right over all 
wealth or its special producer’s claim to the wealth residing in 
land, so much the worse for that theory; we, at any rate, will have 
none of it. 

The distinction between land and its value is real and impor- 
tant. The essence of modern property is a claim, not on the 
particular thing that a man has made, but on the abstract quan- 
tity of wealth that resides in it. If, as a workman, I have earned 
two dollars by making something, my claim is satisfied by giving 
me, not the article itself, but the two dollars that it is worth. For 
the article I should probably have no use. 

In very primitive times the easiest way to secure to a man the 
amount of wealth that he has created is to tie him, as it were, to 
the very thing that his hands have fashioned. Let him, and let no 
one else, own the hut that he has built. If he goes away, how- 
ever, and the hut is not portable, he will lose his property, unless 
he can give to some one else a good title to it, and get for him- 
self what it is worth in some portable shape. By giving up the 
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form of his property he keeps the content of it. Exchanges are 
the basis of modern economy. We make what we ourselves can- 
not use, and use what we cannot make. Binding our own particu- 
lar concrete products to us would be our ruin; letting them go to 
the ends of the earth is our salvation. What we really make and 
need to keep is a value. That ought to remain with us. It is our 
essential property. The modern State has been evolved in and 
through its effort to secure it to us. 

To completely own a thing is, as we have just noticed, to have 
the full right to alienate it; and alienating is what we regularly 
do. Most transfers of property are for pecuniary value directly 
received, but the transfer is equally valid if it is made for some 
other end. The right of a producer is to the personal gratification 
that he can get out of his product ; and, if this be greater when he 
alienates it, in order to accomplish something to which he attaches 
more importance than a pecuniary payment, equity demands that 
he be allowed to so convey it, and that the title of the receiver be 
good. 

As the creator'of wealth residing in land the State has the 
natural right of alienation that is inherent in the ownership of 
property. Its rights would be infringed by denying to it this 
privilege. It will part with land only when more is to be gained 
by so doing than by keeping it. If it were forced to keep it it 
would have to forego a part of the benefit to be gotten from it. 

As a sovereign, indeed, the State cannot forego that reserved 
right that it holds over all property. As a producer it must, in 
equity, be allowed to do what to itself seems best with any special 
product that it has brought into existence. When the patent goes 
from the land office to a pre-emptor a piece of land simply passes 
from the special and direct ownership of the government, and 
takes its place side by side with the houses, goods, live stock, etc., 
which the State reserves its right of ultimately controlling. It 
may be the policy of a State to content itself with this ultimate 
right, and to keep little or nothing immediately in its hands. It 
is the sovereign criterion of its own policy in this respect; and, if 
it elects to have all means of production in private hands, its acts 
in the pursuance of this choice are valid. 

The State has alienated land in order to insure the creating of 
a vast amount of wealth, over which it reserves a sovereign’s ulti- 
mate right, and also in order to secure ulterior ends of even 
greater importance. 
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Whether the policy were successful or not, the State’s decision 
would be valid for all citizens. It has, in fact, been successful,— 
how much so this paper is too short to show. The great values 
have been created, and have been shared by business men and 
wage-earners as well as farmers and other landed proprietors. If 
a village merchant has not bought land it is because he could 
make what to him was worth more in some other way. The gains 
that come from owning land have set the standard of business 
profits. If a village blacksmith has not taken up a claim and 
become a homestead farmer it has been because he has been able 
to make the agricultural class pay for horse-shoeing what to him 
is an equivalent for the farmer’s gains. The returns from land- 
owning have set the standard of wages. 

In what dv the returns from land consist? Do they come from 
the sale of crops? Far from it. Breaking the most docile prairie 
costs more than a sod crop will sell for. The farmer’s gain lies, 
at first wholly, afterwards largely, in the increment of value attach- 
ing to his land. He starves now, that he may be independent here- 
after. The thing that a blacksmith gets an equivalent for is the 
present worth of the farmer’s coming independence. Artisans’ 
daily wages are an offset for daily increments of land value. The 
gift of the government has been not to the farmer, but to the com- 
munity. We shall see this later with equal or greater clearness. 

It is to be noted that the early State made over the coming in- 
crements of land value largely to the men who by their presence 
were to bring them into existence. It was not pre-existing wealth 
with which the government endowed its citizens. It did not thrust 
its hand into its own pocket, and make over to the new comers 
a value therein found. What it gave to them was a future value 
that would come into existence if they settled in the country, not 
otherwise. “Here,” said the young State to its immigrants, “is a 
possible value that you may create by your presence and activity : 
come, create and have it.” 

The attainment of the ends that the State had in view required 
that the land should be permanently alienated. Offer to settlers 
land with reservations that spoil the attractiveness of the offer,— 
declare that at a later date you will seize a part or the whole of the 
value attaching to it,— and how rapidly will the community grow 
in numbers and in wealth? It is in perpetual alienation, how- 
ever, that the only difficulty lies. Clearly, the State can make over 
to citizens values that accrue within its jurisdiction ; but will not 
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that jurisdiction be at an end by the time that the third or fourth 
generation is on the stage? If values attaching to land up to the 
year 1890 have been subject to the jurisdiction of a State that has 
elected to alienate them, the title of present possessors is good. 
What shall be done with later and smaller increments our limits 
forbid us to discuss; but the moral law is clear enough about 
them. Ifthe present State elects to alienate the increments now 
in process of accruing, its act in so doing is valid. Up to the 
time when it changes its policy, the titles of its grantees are good. 
If it were to-day to elect to reserve to itself all future increments, 
it cannot in the execution of that decision seize any already ac- 
crued. There is much to be said pro and con, mainly con, of the 
effects of a seizure of future values that may attach to land. 

Let us revert to the principle on which individual property rests, 
the right of a man to the value that he has created. In vindicating 
that right civilized government has been evolved, and to violate it 
by public acts would be to reverse the evolution. The wealth em- 
bodied in articles for consumption may still be guarded in the 
old and literal way of tying the articles to their possessors: it is 
impossible to guard capital thus. That is wealth embodied in aids 
to production, and it is the nature of the productive operation to 
take away from the user nearly all of these articles. The goods on 
the merchant’s shelf go off,—the more quickly the better. So do 
the products of the mill and the farm. The producer does all that 
he can to expedite their departure. The machines and implements 
disappear also in due time, though in this case the departure is 
unwelcome to the user. He would like to have them last forever ; 
but they will not. Buildings wear and decay, and the alluvium of 
the farm itself is wasted under cultivation. What we may term the 
substructure of the farm remains: it is the single exception to the 
law of waste and wear. Aids to production, as a rule, must leave 
their possessor if they are to do him any good. 

Does his capital go from him? Yes, if the things that at first 
embody it have at their departure no substitutes behind them,— not 
if they do so leave them. In fact they must leave equivalents if 
production goes on. For the goods sold come new goods; for the 
worn tools come, first, salable products, and then new tools. An 
endless procession of capital goods passes into and out of the 
man’s possession; but his essential capital, the principal sum or 
value that he has invested in his business, stays with him. If he 
has invested a hundred thousand dollars in an enterprise, unless a 
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calamity intervenes, he will keep it. For clearness I will call this 
principal sum or value his pure capital, and the things that at any 
particular moment embody the sum his concrete capital, or capital 
goods. It conduces to clearness to make these to include land. 
If a part of the amount invested be expended in buying a piece 
of ground the man will consider his pure capital intact. A cor- 
poration with a million dollars’ worth of paid capital will not, in its 
reports, reduce that amount by a dollar because a hundred thou- 
sand dollars had gone into a building site. It is as convenient as 
it is philosophical to follow here this practical nomenclature. 
Pure capital is value embodied in productive instruments of any 
sort. 

It is the nature of the fund in the possession of a particular user 
to perpetually change its outward forms. It may be said to live 
by transmigration: entering these material bodies to-day, it will 
pass into others to-morrow, and rest nowhere so long as production 
continues. 

It is of course the content of capital goods,—the value in them, 
— that is important to their possessor. The form, in the absence 
of commercial friction, would be a matter of indifference. It can 
be changed at will. The content is what in reality ministers to 
the owner’s well-being: it is the hundred thousand dollars that 
makes him comfortable. 

It is the content that represents his sacrifices. To get the dol- 
lars, not a particular form of investment of them, the man has 
planned, worked, and saved. It is in the dollars, therefore, that 
his property rights inhere. He “made” them, as the expression 
is; he created. the value that they express, and that a shifting lot 
of goods embodies. The task laid on a government is to protect 
this essence of property, this permanent result of sacrifice, this 
abiding means of well-being. Let the man have the value that he 
has earned. Let him keep the “money that he has made” and 
put into things that he has not made. 

It is, indeed, the transmutations of form that introduce compli- 
cations into the situation and make the work of guarding men’s 
essential property less simple and easy than it might be; but the 
transmutations are in the highest degree essential, and it is the 
work of the government to facilitate them by every means in its 
power. Active exchanges are, first, productive: they bring indefi- 
nitely more wealth into existence than any system of tardy éx- 
changes could do. They are, secondly, equitable; they tend to 
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equalize the rewards that follow personal sacrifices. Let pure 
capital earn ten per cent in one form and five in another, and by 
a sure and simple process that we see in daily operation it tends 
to transmute itself into the profitable form, and to leave the un- 
profitable one, till the gains of the two are reduced to an equality. 
It is by reason of this power of transmutation that interest, the 
percentage of itself that pure capital can earn, tends, in all depart- 
ments of business, toward equality. No possible advantage can 
come permanently to a man because of the form in which his pure 
capital is invested; his well-being depends on the amount of the 
fund itself. When a State causes investments in land to be made 
as freely as any others there results the same productivity that we 
noticed as the result of the quick migration of the fund of pure 
capital; and there is the same equity in the sharing of the results. 
A land-owner has no advantage over men whose capital is in other 
forms. 

A quickening of production often demands that more capital 
should vest itself in land than is now therein embodied. “This 
means that the price of it needs to rise. In the hands of the man 
who has a dwelling-house on it, a lot produces two hundred dollars 
a year; in the hands of the man who would put a shop on it, it 
would yield four hundred. In the interest of society the shop- 
keeper ought to have it. He can get it by paying an amount 
based on what it is capable of producing. This potential product 
of land becomes the basis of its price; and it is the effect of the 
easy migration of pure capital from form to form to realize it as 
an actual product,— to actually make the lot go to the shop-keeper, 
who can develop the full service that it is capable of rendering to 
society. 

The result of free investments in land is also a tendency to 
equity in distribution. There are men of property who are land- 
less. Why? Because by their own election their capital is in 
other forms. Let the real estate investment become more ad- 
vantageous for them, and their wealth will seek that form at once. 
The free purchase and sale of land,—in other words, the free 
movement of pure capital to this form of embodiment,—is the 
antithesis of favoritism and monopoly. 

A result of the system is the placing of landlords and other 
capitalists in a uniform relation toward the empty-handed men of 
labor, the so-called proletariat. There are men who are landless, 
not because they choose to buy something besides land, but be- 
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cause they are not able to buy anything. They lack land solely 
because they lack pure capital to put into that form or into any 
other. If there are monopolists who oppress them, they are not 
the men whose means are invested in any one form of property, 
but the entire class of men who possess property, who monopo- 
lize the accumulated value that exists in society. If a worker 
can break over the barrier that surrounds that class, if he can 
acquire value, he can get land at will. If he has any case against 
the world, it is socialistic: his grievance consists in a lack of 
essential wealth, of accumulated value. 

The free flow of pure capital to real estate investments has 
been, is, and for an indefinite time will be the chief means by 
which the worker may break over the barrier that separates him 
from the property-owning class. Land is the favorite receptacle 
for value about to be created and saved by laborers. Not to men- 
tion the homestead farmers, the workers in villages and cities are 
induced to labor and save largely by the special appeal that home- 
owning makes to them. Where they will not form co-operative 
societies or take stock in the companies that employ them, they 
will buy land and build houses. Loaning money on mortgage 
security is an acquiring of land value without the immediate pos- 
session of land; and it is the favorite investment that savings- 
banks make of workmen’s accumulations. Paid up policies of 
insurance largely represent land value. In these ways the land 
is made to contain what we may term the nascent capital of society, 
the little accumulations of wealth that are slowly coming into ex- 
istence through the earnings and savings of laborers. For wise 
reasons, then, the State has made investments in land free. 
It does its primary work when it protects values so invested. 
The State and no other may say into what form pure capital may 
go. It has said that it may go into land. For ends of its own 
it has so decided; and the ends are good. On a million of small 
properties in country and city are families of workers slowly ac- 
cumulating the value that their land embodies. They are coming 
out from among the proletariat. If a dollar anywhere belongs to 
its owner, the one that from time to time they put into their homes 
does so. Will you measure the labor that the prospect of home- 
owning calls forth? Will you measure the thrift that it induces 
or gauge the manliness that the possession of it secures? Shall 
any State seize those accumulations? If it does, it will condense 
into an object-lesson the contents of more volumes than have been 
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written on the subject of Land Tenure. It will settle that issue 
for every other State. 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE. 


It has been said that every man has an inalienable right to land, 
and that the State violates this right when it assigns land to 
private owners. If so, the State is the party that is ultimately 
responsible. If the disinherited man has an action against the 
present owner, this owner has recourse against the State. But 
what is, in reality, the character of this natural right? Is it a right 
to literally till the earth? In a state of civilization this is im- 
possible in the case of a large majority of men; and the claim 
resolves itself into a right to be maintained from the fruits of the 
earth. 

Before the advent of civilization men got their food by sever- 
ally occupying and using the land: after the advent of civilization 
they in reality occupy and use it collectively. A social organism, 
as such, is in possession of the tillable area, and is getting its 
food, clothing, and shelter, its comforts and pleasures, by making 
the best use that: it can make of this instrument and of others. 
The end is accomplished by a division of labor that locates many 
men in shops, mills, railroad cars, steamships, etc. If a man gets 
out of the income of this collective body a share that maintains 
him, then his right to a maintenance from the earth is respected. 
It can be shown without difficulty that a maintenance comes to 
men generally more easily and in ampler measure under the system 
that assigns land for actual use to private owners than it would 
do in any other way. Though the immediate ownership is private, 
the ultimate ownership and the actual benefit are public.* 


* A fuller presentation of this subject may be found in the Ethical Record for October of the 
present year. 
































5. A SINGLE LAND TAX FROM THE POINT OF 
VIEW OF PUBLIC FINANCE. 


BY E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS, 


PRESIDENT OF BROWN UNIVERSITY. 


Latifundia perdidere Italiam, Pliny wrote. Will America perish 
in the same way? I have long been convinced that the break be- 
tween land and people by the general prevalence of the Roman or 
feudal tenure has become a terrible evil, and that it operates 
much as Henry George describes, diminishing production, con- 
gesting wealth, and multiplying injustice, poverty, and vice. An 
increasing number of able English and American writers share this 
view ; and it is masterfully argued in much the most considerable 
economic work of the decade, Achille Loria’s “ Analysis of Prop- 
erty under the Capitalist Régime,” published at Turin last year. 
To turn the golden stream of economic rent partly or mostly into 
the State’s treasury, where it would relieve the public of taxation 
in burdensome forms, seems to me extraordinarily desirable. I by 
no means concur in all the reasons which many assign for this ; 
nor should I expect from it, even if carried to Mr. George’s length, 
more than half the benefits to society which he anticipates. Still, 
the proposition to lay the main tax on land impresses me as just, 
safe, accordant with the best canons of public finance, and in fact 
every way excellent. 

But I, for my part, should deprecate an absolutely single tax 
system of any sort, the more if the one tax were upon land. 
When Professor Harris and Mr. Atkinson, referring to the United 
States, and Mr. Richard Simon, with reference to Great Britain, 
held forth that the economic rent of the nation’s land would not 
suffice for its revenue, I was anxious to agree with them, though 
I could not. It occurred to me that, if they were right, we could 
beautifully remedy the evils of /at/uwndia, land dearth and specu- 
lation, without entirely ceasing to draw public revenue from other 
sources than rent. I suppose, however, that, as a matter of fact, 
rent would pay all our taxes and leave a vast sum remaining. 
Were the State to take it all, the fund would be greater than it 
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could safely disburse, inducing subventions to all sorts of people, 
which could not but work detriment to their economic character. 
On the other hand, should the State not take the surplus rent, the 
evils attaching to our land tenure, instead of being cured, would be 
simply more or less assuaged. I should, however, prefer this as 
far the lesser evil. To collect unnecessary revenue is, in finance, 
the unpardonable sin ; and it would in the end work as ill socially 
as it would financially. 

Whatever advantages of a purely social nature might attend 
sweeping simplicity in taxation, such a scheme would, as a meas- 
ure of public finance, involve considerable difficulties. These may 
seem petty until reflected on, and might not at any rate prove 
decisive ; but they are certainly of weight enough to deserve atten- 
tive consideration. It would not be strange, should friends of the 
single tax not have studied it so closely in this relation as in its 
directly social bearings. 

I make little of the objection suggested by Sir Charles Dilke 
in his “ Problems of Greater Britain,” referring to Newfoundland, 
that, in a country so sparsely settled, justly to levy and collect a 
land tax would cost more than the amount of the tax. The 
point is, however, worth mentioning in debate upon a revenue 
scheme for the United States. 

Another consideration, speaking for a manifold as against a 
single tax, is the impossibility in either case of a fair assessment. 
A just levy is more easily attainable on land values than anywhere 
else, this being among the chief advantages of a land tax. But 
perfect equity is by no means to be had even here. No particular 
tax can be carried through save with injustice somewhere, weight- 
ing this man too heavily, the next too lightly. Now, it is clear on 
slight thought that any single tax system exaggerates every such 
unfairness to the utmost, while by settling taxes on many things 
you tend to offset losses with gains. 

More serious still is it that a single tax system of any sort would 
greatly lack elasticity. To secure this quality, you must tax so 
many articles that surpluses may be put over against deficits be- 
tween them, and some of the articles must be of such a nature 
that the burden upon them may in an emergency be suddenly 
increased. 

No minister of finance will ever have the omniscience to make 
the revenue and expenditure sides of his yearly budget balance 
exactly. Income may fali short: it may be redundant. As it is 
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visibly bad policy to plan for a surplus, he must each year be pre- 
pared to meet a deficit. Now, the most economical way to do 
this is by an instant increase of taxation on some commodity that 
will bear it. ( Any form of impost may be suddenly lowered, but 
few are those which can with safety be suddenly raised. A land 
tax or a house tax is specially ill fitted for this. Income taxes 
perform the service very neatly; and, as is well known, Great 
Britain has long resorted to them for this purpose. /Not, however, 
in the most recent case, Mr. Goschen’s budget of April, 1889, 
substituting for the usual increased levy on incomes a death or 
succession tax on estates of £10,000 or more, which has thus far 
worked well. A tax on liquors has usually been considered the 
ideal “buffer”; yet even this served Mr. Gladstone ill, ousting 
him from office at the last Conservative victory. Obviously, none 
of the imposts mentioned would serve happily as the substantive 
tax; but these, or some of them, or others similar, are necessary 
as ancillary taxes, to render your system supple and safe. 

It may be rejoined that this objection is valid only against 
Shearman, who wishes the State to take no more rent than is 
necessary, but not against George, who is going to draw all rent 
into the public treasury, making a deficit impossible. 

I reply that inelasticity will balk the single tax plan about 
equally, whether all rent is assumed by the State or only a part. 
In neither case can you safely allow a great surplus to lie idle in 
the treasury. You must appropriate all of it for regular purposes, 
more or less legitimate. The greater your revenue over necessary 
outlays, the less proper will be the objects to which you will apply 
it: still it must and will be applied. Now, the point is that in an 
emergency of deficit you will have to withdraw from some of these 
objects; and, whatever they are, trouble will result. To deprive 
the people of circuses or bread would occasion no less rebellion 
than to dock wages in army or navy or the salaries of Congress- 
men. 

Again, other taxes than a land tax are needed for regulative 
and disciplinary purposes. I do not refer primarily to taxation 
upon traffic in intoxicants, although there are very strong reasons 
for supposing this the best means of handling that gigantic evil. 
The ethical objection to it, that it makes the State partner in 
crime, I regard as wholly fanciful, deriving its entire force from 
the double sense of the word “license.” It can be safely said 
that no State ever “licensed” the sale of liquor with the thought 
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of furthering it as a good thing. A liquor tax is of the nature of 
those amercements anciently so common in English law, intended 
to repress acknowledged evils which the State was not yet in con- 
dition to handle as crimes in the legal sense. Abolish the word 
“license” from this discussion, supplying liquor-dealers duly 
“amerced” each with his “ Bill of Amercement” instead of his 
“license,” and the theory of liquor taxation would appear in its 
proper light. 

Nor is this attribution of a punitive character to taxation in 
certain cases either new or strange. Wagner is by no means its 
author. From the dawn of Cameral Science, even in Adam 
Smith’s Fifth Book and in Leroy-Beaulieu, where /aissez faire is so 
pronounced,{it has been recognized as imperative that taxation 
should keep in view the great ends of culture and civilization.) 

But society suffers from. other licenses than those to sell liquor, 
from other monopolies than that of land; and nothing is easier 
than to reduce the power of any of these by taxation. Itisa 
great error to suppose that such a burden could be shifted to the 
purchasers of the monopolized commodity. The paper upon “ The 
Economic Law of Monopoly” presented at the session of this 
Association a year ago proved that prices under monopoly are fixed 
not at all by competition, but according to the “ Law of the Tol- 
erance of the Market.” That is, they always tend toward the 
point of maximum gross profits, to which, should they go higher, 
they would inevitably be brought back by such decrease of sales 
as would cut down the aggregate income. Tax any line of goods 
already selling so, and the entire tax must come from the pro- 
ducer: no part of it can be extorted from consumers. The logic 
here is precisely the same as that which proves it impossible to 
make rent-payers suffer from a tax on rent. 

So clear is the chance to touch monopolies through taxation 
that some might pronounce such taxes no less worthy than a land 
tax to occupy the substantive place in a revenue system. I do not 
think so. In the case of any successful monopoly, a certain por- 
tion of the winnings is due to administrative skill and effort, and 
is not the gift of society. Land value, on the other hand, is purely 
the creature of social deed and toil. 

Professor Patten shows how a monopoly tax may also be utilized 
for the immensely important purpose of steadying retail prices, 
but brevity forbids more than a mention of such a possibility in 
this place. ; 
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Lastly, it is an old maxim of political science that a constitu- 
tional government must be kept poor, dependent, unable to get 
money except by the deliberate act of its constituents. The doc- 
trine has history behind it and human nature beneath. A Repub- 
lic is no safer in this matter than a Monarchy. Let its ruling 
powers have access to resources which are not voted to them 
item by item after debate and reflection, and liberty will soon be 
but a name. 

Now, by the operation of the single tax in the form desired by 
Mr. George, government is provided with the most ample revenues 
in a dangerously silent, imperceptible, and automatic manner. 
The system once launched, the State waxes rich, sleeping or wak- 
ing, as do landlords in growing cities. Increased revenue comes 
without debate or observation. No budget is presented or dis- 
cussed. No general appropriation bill is put forward to be argued 
pro and con. Public assessors, incessantly but noiselessly at 
work, ascertain and register each rise in land value, while collec- 
tors at once, without ado, drain the additional rent into the public 
till. Of course, the individuals who have this year to pay more 
rent than last are aware of the difference and may complain. But 
- such voices, being isolated, would be without volume or unity, and 
hence without effect. In certain localities rents would be falling 
at the same time, no one knowing how much. There could be no 
common consciousness of drain. -Even exact publication of the 
State’s financial condition could not beget this,— certainly not as 
it would do if every dollar received had to be voted by the repre- 
sentatives of the people in the form of a tax which men would feel. 
American financiering since our Treasury surplus began is proof 
of this. 

To sum up, desirable as it would be to fasten our chief tax 
upon land, we should not be beguiled by the seductive idea of 
simplicity into the exclusion of other kinds of impost, since that 
course would, among other things, (1) aggravate the wrong of all 
imperfect assessments,— which are unavoidable,— (2) produce a 
most inelastic revenue system, (3) cut us off from a much needed 
weapon for disciplining minatory and refractory businesses, and 
(4) gravely threaten free institutions. 





6. ADDRESS OF PROFESSOR EDWIN R. A. 
SELIGMAN, 


OF COLUMBIA COLLEGE, NEW YORK. 


In this discussion of the single tax on land, it may be well to 
turn our attention to some points commonly overlooked. I shall 
not discuss the adequacy of the tax, although there is grave doubt 
on that point. I shall not discuss the political feasibility of the 
tax, nor the marvellous short-sightedness of those who are Utopian 
enough to believe that the federal indirect taxes will ever be to- 
tally abolished. I shall not discuss the real social basis of the tax, 
— the idea that with the imposition of the single tax all poverty 
and suffering will disappear, and the millennium of economic felic- 
ity come to hand. I shall not discuss the history of the single tax, 
although perhaps just a word on this subject would not be out of 
place here. 

It has unfortunately been asserted by some of the opponents of 
Mr. George that Turgot introduced the single tax into France. 
This is a gross mistake. All students of economics know that the 
Physiocrats had three cardinal doctrines: (1) natural law and 
laissez faire; (2) the sole productivity of land; and (3) the single 
tax on land. Some of the leaders, like Gournay, emphasized the 
first point; others, like Quesnay, the last. Now, Turgot was a 
follower of Gournay, and nowhere in his political career did he 
lay any stress on the single tax. His celebrated six edicts in 
1774 relate to entirely different matters. The only practical effort 
ever made by the Physiocrats was that of Dupont de Nemours in 
the Assembly, when all indirect taxes were abolished for a time. 
But the single tax was never introduced. On the other hand, it 
is a fact, perhaps unknown to most of those present, that a seri- 
ous attempt was made in another country to naturalize the single 
tax. Margrave Charles Frederick of Baden was a devoted stu- 
dent and follower of Quesnay, and decided to put his ideas into 
practice. He chose three little towns in his domain,— Diet- 
lingen, Theningen, and Balingen,— and during the seventies abol- 
ished all taxes, replacing them with a single tax on land. The 
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experiment with this zmpdt unique lasted only a few years. It pro- 
duced such dire distress among the farmers and peasant owners, 
such shameless exemption of all other classes, as almost to cause 
an uprising ; and it was ingloriously abolished, never to be re- 
newed. So much for the only practical realization of the single 
tax. 

But, as I have said, I do not wish to discuss its history to-day. 
I desire to say only a few words as to the problem in its relation 
to the general science of finance, which is with us almost an un- 
trodden field. The expositions of Adam Smith and Ricardo are 
fragmentary and inadequate. Even J. S. Mill devoted only a few 
pages to it. To-day even, in English there is not a single com- 
prehensive work on finance. No wonder that principles of tax- 
ation should be so little understood. 

Let us test the single tax in the light of certain fundamental 
principles. Three of the chief principles in taxation are univer- 
sality, equality,.and justice. 

If anything was gained by the French Revolution and the in- 
creasing conscience of modern nations, it is a recognition of the 
fact that all owe a duty to support the State; that a system of 
wholesale exemptions is an iniquitous one; and that all tax- 
payers, within a certain class, should be treated uniformly ac- 
cording to the same standard. In other words, universality 
and equality of taxation represent the hard earned victory of 
modern over medieval ideas. In this country we have of late 
been favored with two plans of taxation which, although utterly 
dissimilar, have usually been confounded by most people. One is 
the project of Mr. Isaac Sherman, to lay all State and local taxes 
at least on real estate. But this plan was based on the argument 
that the tax would be diffused throughout the community because 
it would fall on the consumers ; and, as every one is a consumer, 
all would in reality be bearing their share of the burden. Now, 
it is remarkable that what constituted the chief merit of the tax 
in the eyes of this party should be regarded in precisely the op- 
posite way by the advocates of the second plan, the single tax on 
land values. Mr. Isaac Sherman said the tax on real estate falls 
only nominally on the owners but is shifted on the consumers, and 
is therefore to be recommended. Henry George says the tax on 
land values will stay where it is put, on the land-owner, and is to 
be recommended precisely because it will mot be shifted on the 
consumers. You see the fundamental difference between the 
two theories. 
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This is not the place to enter into a discussion of Mr. Sherman’s 
plan. Real estate includes not only land, but the fixtures thereto, 
like houses, machinery, and, in some States at least, such seem- 
ingly different elements as the rolling stock of railroad corpora- 
tions. A real estate tax is thus in reality composed of a number 
of very diverse taxes, and the incidence of each tax is governed by 
entirely distinct laws. Without entering into any detailed proof, 
I may say that Mr. Sherman’s alleged general diffusion of such a 
complex tax is a mere chimera. Henry George is therefore sub- 
stantially right in maintaining, with Adam Smith, Ricardo, and 
Mill, that a tax on land values — z.¢., a tax on economic rent — will 
fall wholly on the owner. I say substantially, because some re- 
finements of the doctrine of Ricardo, which is accepted by Mr. 
George, have lately been developed by students of finance which 
show that in certain conditions the tax on city ground rents may 
in part be shifted on to the consumer, that is, the occupier, the 
tenant. 

But, granting the substantial accuracy of George’s position, 
what is the result? Simply, that whole classes of the community 
will be entirely exempt from taxes,— will go absolutely scot-free, 
— and that one class will bear the burdens for all the rest. In 
other words, we shall be in a far worse condition than in me- 
dizeval France ; for there at least there was never such a wholesale 
infraction of the laws of universality and equality of taxation. Re- 
flect a moment on what this means. The criticisms directed 
against our American system of the general ptoperty tax are true 
enough, in so far as they show the utter failure of our law to reach 
personal property. Owners of the large fortunes invested, not 
in realty, but in business or securities, and all those that derive 
incomes from other sources than real estate, are gradually escap- 
ing taxation. Now, while there may be some dispute as to 
whether in our day the mass of personal property exceeds that 
of real estate, there can be no possible questioning of the fact 
that the fraction of real estate which is represented by land is far 
less in value than the combination of houses, machinery, fixtures, 
and all the other capital and consumable goods known as personal 
property. That is, land alone is only a smaller proportion of the 
total national wealth. Is it then not a violation of the most fun- 
damental principles to make a small minority bear not only its 
own share of taxes, but also the share of the large majority who 
go entirely free? 
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The advocate of the single tax must take one of two positions. 
The first is this. It may be maintained that the tax will not fall on 
future owners or purchasers of the land, on the principle that a par- 
tial tax on any property or income —a tax on a single kind of 
property or income to the exclusion of all other kinds of property 
—will result in a depreciation of the value of the property tanta- 
mount to a capitalization of the tax. Suppose, for example, that 
only one class of corporations is taxed. Before the tax was im- 
posed, it was paying, let us say, 5 per cent. dividends on its stock 
quoted at par. Now, if a tax of 10 per cent. be imposed: on the 
dividends, the stockholder will get only 44 per cent. But, as all 
other classes of corporations are untaxed, and the profits on other 
investments have remained the same, the price of this particular 
corporation stock will inevitably fall, ceteris paribus, to go. People 
who can get 5 per cent. on their capital will not ordinarily con- 
sent to take 44 per cent. The new purchaser who buys at go 
will therefore virtually escape taxation, because the amount of the 
tax has been discounted in the depreciation of the security. The 
original holder, however, will lose doubly,— once in his decreased 
dividend, and again in the depreciation of his capital invested in 
the shares. If, now, we apply the same argument to the single tax, 
it is apparent that the value of the land will fall in exact propor- 
tion to the increase of the tax, until when the tax equals the entire 
rent the value of the land will be zero. During these successive 
stages, however, the new purchasers lose nothing. The dimin- 
ished rent will still yield them the same rate of interest as before, 
because of the diminished capital value on which the interest is 
computed. The total loss thus will fall entirely on the original 
owner or the holder before the partial tax was imposed. They will 
lose both in the increased taxes and in the decreased value of their 
land. Now, the State has plainly no right to tax this particular 
small class of present owners to the exclusion of all others. If 
we remember the facility of land transfer in the United States, 
and if we would take the trouble to look up the real estate records, 
we should find that the great majority of plots of land owned 
to-day have been purchased within a very recent period, and that 
the whole preceding “unearned increment” has been capitalized 
into the swollen selling value of the land. 

If the single tax be imposed, it would be necessary to compen- 
sate the existing owners; that is, in case the whole rent be 
taken, to pay them the whole capital value of the land. Any 
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other plan would be sheer confiscation. As J. S. Mill has said: 
““Except the proposal of applying a sponge to the national debt, 
no such palpable violation of common honesty has ever found 
support in this country. Should the scheme ever enlist a large 
party in its support, the fact would indicate a laxity of pecuniary 
integrity in national affairs scarcely inferior to American repudi- 
ation.” Mr. Mill desired to make the tax applicable only to future 
unearned increment, which, of course, is the only honest method, 
the only possible method in a community so tenacious of vested 
interests as the United States. But, if the State must compensate 
the owners,— must buy out the land at its present value,— it is 
plain that little will be gained; for the interest which the State 
must pay on the debt incurred for this land-purchase scheme will 
obviously be equal to the total tax on land values. What the 
government receives in the way of economic rent it must pay as 
interest on its land-purchase bonds. The tax on land values will 
therefore not go to defray the other governmental expense at all; 
and it will be only with the slow increase of future land values 
that the tax will begin to be of any use to the government, although 
always for this reason miserably inadequate. 

This is the first horn of the dilemma. The other is this. If it 
be argued that the tax does not fall exclusively on present owners, : 
but also on future holders or purchasers of land, then the tax 
stands equally convicted. A and B each have $100,000. : A 
invests his money in land, B in railroad bonds. What a gross 
perversion of the first principles of equality is it to make A pay all 
the taxes and B none! For the argument that the railroad pays 
taxes on its land, and that B indirectly is reached, is not valid. 
The tax would not hit B even if he were a shareholder (for rea- 
sons which will be found fully explained in a forthcoming article 
by me on the incidence of the tax on corporations*) ; and it will 
certainly not hit B as bondholder, because his interest on the 
mortgage bonds is a fixed percentage, entirely irrespective of taxa- 
tion of the corporation. He will get his 4 or 5 per cent. at any 
rate, no matter what taxes the railroad pays. The advocates 
of the single tax base their argument on the assumption that 
our land-owners have owned the land immemorially. They for- 
get that most of the land—at all events, the valuable land in 
large cities — has been purchased at fair cash values within recent 
periods. And, if it be maintained that the land of A will in- 


* Political Science Quarterly, December, 1890. 
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crease in value without any labor on his part, it may be equally 
maintained that, with the inevitable falling of the rate of interest 
and the increased prosperity of the railroad, due to increase of 
population and wealth, the value of the railroad bond is bound to 
appreciate. The railroad may be mismanaged, it is true, and the 
value of the bond decline; but so also may the value of the land, 
owing to a change in fashion or a decrease of municipal prosperity. 
But both cases are abnormal. The value of a railroad bond is 
bound to increase with the prosperity of the country, and the 
owner will have this unearned increment. But, even granting 
that there were no unearned increment in railroad or other bonds, 
what shadow of justifiability is there in laying all the taxes on A, 
who has paid full value for his land, and who has not yet, and will 
not for several years, enjoy any unearned increment on the value 
that he has paid? Even if we accept the fundamental basis of 
Mr. George’s reasoning, we could lay the single tax only on those 
who have enjoyed some unearned increment ; and we should have 
to exempt from taxation the whole amount paid for the land by 
existing owners ; and the tax would then of course become a farce. 

These, then, are the two horns of the dilemma. If the tax falls 
only on present, and not on future owners of land, the State, 
unless it were willing to indulge in outright confiscation of what 
has been paid for in cash value, must compensate the owner and 
thus render the tax utterly nugatory. If the tax falls also on 
future holders, it will be imposing a most unequal burden on all 
that land whose successive unearned increment has been capital- 
ized into an appreciation of the capital value for which the land 
has been bought. What has been conceived in the spirit of 
equality would result in the most shameless exemption of whole 
classes.of the community. Since the tax cannot possibly be 
shifted on to the consumers we should have a violation of the 
principles of universality and equality such as has never been 
dreamed of before in civilized society. 

We come now to the most important theoretic objection to the 
single tax,— an objection that we can best discuss in connection 
with the principle of justice in taxation. The fundamental basis of 
the single tax argument is the contention that individuals should 
contribute to the burdens of the State in proportion to the peculiar 
advantages which they receive. Mr. George, in the July Century, 
gives us the picture of a large apartment house where each tenant 
pays rent in proportion to the conveniences that he enjoys, 
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whether in location, light, size, or other qualities of his apartment ; 
and he likens the tax-payer to the tenant of this huge edifice. 
Now, this is an old, old idea, and I may say a long exploded 
idea in the history of finance. The question is this: What is the 
basis and what the test of taxation,— the principle of benefits or 
the principle of ability? What Mr. George so eloquently describes 
is what is known in finance as the principle of advantages or bene- 
fits. The argument has really two branches: (1) as to the basis 
of taxation; (2) as to the norm, or standard, of taxation. 

(1) As to the basis of taxation. Why has the State a right to 
tax us? A century ago, when the Physiocrats wrote, and when 
the absolutisms of Central Europe loaded down their subjects 
with grievous burdens, and devoted the proceeds to their own 
petty pleasures,—in France the peasant was taxable @ merci et 
miséricorde of the noblesse,— it was natural that a school should rise 
to protest, and to proclaim the principle of benefits. We pay the 
State, said this school of excessive individualists, because the State 
protects us. We pay to the State because the State benefits us, 
with the implicit deduction, of course, that if the State did not 
benefit the individual the latter should not be held to pay any- 
thing. This is the argument known variously as the guid pro guo 
argument, the “price for protection” argument, the “give and 
take” argument, and the “social dividend” argument,—the lat- 
ter from the contention of Thiers, that the State was like a huge 
corporation or insurance company, where the members paid pre- 
miums only as they received returns or dividends. Now, this 
benefits argument, which at the beginning of the century was the 
dominant one and which to-day yet figures extensively in the 
decisions of some of our courts, has been totally and uncondi- 
tionally rejected by the political economists of the last fifty years. 
The reason that we pay taxes is not because the State protects 
us or because we get any benefits from the State, but simply be- 
cause the State is a part of us. The duty of supporting and pro- 
tecting it is born with us. The State in civilized society is as 
much a necessity to the individual as the air he breathes. He 
cannot live beyond the State, unless he reverts to stateless sav- 
agery and anarchy. His every action is conditioned by the fact 
of the State. He does not choose the State, but is born into it. 
It is interwoven with every fibre of his existence ; and, in the last 
resort, he gives to the State, if need be, his very life. To say 
that he supports the State only because the State benefits him is 
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the most shallow and selfish of doctrines. It is sufficient for 
those self-complacent individualists who see in the State nothing 
but the night-watchman of society ; but it is sufficient only for 
these. As soon as our political science rises to the dignified and 
worthy conception of the State, just so soon does the guid pro quo, 
the protection or benefit theory, fall to the ground ; and all mod- 
ern theory has accepted the new version as the only true one. 
We pay taxes not because we get benefits from the State but 
because it is as much our duty to support the State as to support 
ourselves or our family, because, in short, the State is an integral 
part of us. 

But, granting now that the principle of benefits is not the reason 
of taxation, we come to the second part of the problem, namely : 
(2) Is the principle of benefits the measure of taxation? Ought 
we to pay our taxes according to the amount of benefits we 
receive? Those who, like Mr. George, answer in the affirmative 
are guilty of a confusion of thought and ignorant of the history of 
the science of finance. 

All State revenues may be divided into three great classes,— 
(1) from the ownership or management of State property, (2) from 
various lucrative prerogatives, (3) from compulsory contributions. 
These compulsory contributions may be subdivided into three 
great classes,—(1) fees or tolls, (2) assessments, (3) taxes. Now, 
fees and assessments are indeed paid in accordance with the prin- 
ciple of benefits. Take the case of fees. I demand the service 
of the sheriff, and pay a fee, and rightfully so, because I put him 
to an extra expense for my sake. I demand a marriage license, 
and pay a fee because it benefits me individually. I travel over 
a toll-road and pay a fee or toll because I and other wagon-owners 
put the district to an expense and derive special benefit from its 
existence. Take again the case of what is known as a special 
assessment. A sewer is put through my street. It is right that 
I should pay a portion of the expense because my property will 
receive a special benefit from it. A new road is laid out or a new 
park constructed before my lot. It is right that I should pay 
toward it because my property is peculiarly benefited by it. In 
both these large classes of cases, whic in the science of finance 
are called fees and assessments (Adam Smith called them particu- 
lar contributions), the ruling principle is, and should be, that of 
benefits conferred. 

But when we come to the department of taxes we come to an 
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entirely different domain. Taxes are wholly distinct from both 
fees and assessments. A tax is not paid for any particular service, 
otherwise it would be a fee, and not a tax; nor is a tax paid for 
an action which will benefit me more than the rest of the com- 
munity in general, for then it would be a special assessment, and 
not a tax. A tax is paid as a forced contribution to the general 


“public needs of the commonwealth. Every one is equally inter- 


ested in the State, because he cannot exist without the State. 
The principle of contribution becomes shifted from that of benefits 
to that of ability, of faculty, of capacity. Every man now must 
support the State to the full extent, if need be, of his ability to 
pay. He does not measure the benefits of State action to himself: 
first, because the benefits are quantitatively immeasurable; and, 
secondly, because, if he is a patriot, he considers not the welfare of 
himself, but of the community at large, and he contributes to this 
general welfare, not in proportion to any share of personal aggran- 
dizement, but in accordance with the elevated ethical conception 
of relative ability. 

This, then, is the grand line of demarcation which separates 
taxes from fees and assessments. This is the reason why taxes 
are always the latest historical growth of State revenues. This 
is the reason why, in any line of governmental action, you can 
trace the development of the principle of benefits into the princi- 
ple of ability. Take the common highways. At first, the highway 
is in the hands of a robber baron who exacts from the unfortu- 
nate passer-by what he chooses. In the next phase the highway is 
in the hands of the community; but every traveller is compelled to 
pay a toll in accordance with the presumed value of this service, 
— the heavy coach more than the light one, the equestrian more 
than the foot passenger. That is the principle of benefits. 
Finally, the advantages of the high road are deemed so important 
to the whole community that the tolls are abolished, and the ex- 
penses are borne by all the citizens,— not alone by those who de- 
rive a peculiar benefit, but by all. The principle changes from 
fees to taxes, the theory from that of benefits to that of ability. 
So the canals were formerly in the hands of feudal nobles, then 
supported by tolls by those using them, then finally free to all and 
maintained by taxes. 

And so historically with every other department of government. 
The principle of benefits is everywhere discarded with the growth 
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ment house pays not taxes, but fees. He chooses his apartment, 
demands and expects only a particular service, and pays only for 
that service. But the citizen of a modern State is different. In 
so far as he demands particular services, he pays his particular 
fees. But, in so far as he is born into the State, he is bound to 
support it to the best of his ability. Of course, if he is in a worse 
position than his neighbor, he will pay less taxes. But he will pay 
less taxes, not because he gets less benefits than his neighbor, but 
because he cannot afford to pay as much,— because, in short, his 
ability is less. ~ 
The principle of benefits, moreover, would lead us into the great- 
(est absurdities. If we accept it, we must apply it logically. We 
must not restrict its beneficent workings only to the land-owner. 
One of the greatest benefits conferred by the State is that of pro- 
tection. Now, the poor man is more protected in proportion than 
the rich. The Hudson River Railroad Company in its late strike 
was able to hire Pinkerton detectives to protect it. The poor man 
can hire no one, but must depend entirely on the State. According 
to this theory of benefits, then, the poor man must be taxed more 
than the rich. In truth, the benefits conferred by State action are 
quantitatively immeasurable. How can an individual measure the 
particular value to him of the schools, of the courts, of the police? 
To say that the benefits must be restricted to the unearned incre- 
ment is wholly arbitrary, for that is only one of the benefits. And, 
even if we select unearned increment as the test of benefits, why 
restrict it to the unearned increment of land? Why is not the 
fortunate owner of railroad bonds, or of books or pictures, or the 
manager of a successful pool or ring or corner in produce, equally 
liable to pay for the unearned increment which the mere action of 
society has added to the value of his possessions? The principle 
of benefits or advantages, even if accepted as the measure of tax- 
ation, would not by any means result in the single tax. But, as 
we have seen, it cannot be accepted as the measure of taxation. 
Ability, faculty, not benefit, is the test and standard of justice in 
taxation. All great writers in finance accept this principle; and 
he who would again go back to the principle of benefits is guilty 
of a confusion of thought and ignorant of the history of the sci- 
ence he wishes to expound. 
The problem of modern taxation is to define the constituent 
elements of this relative ability. It is the corner-stone on which 
the whole system of taxation must rest. But it is safe to say that 
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land rent is no satisfactory index of this ability. The subject of 
taxation is a far more delicate one than is dreamed of by those 


‘enthusiasts who would trample rough-shod over all existing insti- 


tutions, and make /fadula rasa. The naive idea that the wants of 
a modern State may be supplied by a single tax is not a new one. 
In the middle of the eighteenth century there was a great single 
tax party in England, but its motto was a single tax on houses. 
In this century we have had enthusiasts for the single tax on ex- 
pense, and in different parts of the Continent numerous votaries 
of the single tax on income; and at different times in the history 
of the world we have had the single tax on property. But the 
advocates of all these measures have been men without thorough 
training in economics, without a conception of the necessary com- 
‘plication of all modern revenue systems. There are to-day econ- 
omists, worthy of the name, who are protectionists; there are 
economists, justly so called, who are socialists ; but throughout the 
wide world to-day there is not a single man with a thorough train- 
ing in the history of economics, or an acquaintance with the sci- 
ence of finance, who is an advocate of the single tax on land 
values. In biology, in astronomy, in metaphysics, we bow down 
before the specialist; but every man whose knowledge of eco- 
nomics or the science of finance is derived from the daily papers, 
or one or two books with lop-sided ideas, thinks that he is a full- 
fledged scientist, able to instruct the closest student of the mar- 
kets or of the political and social organism. 

Our system of taxation is far from ‘being an ideal or even an 
approximately just system. We are still clinging in a great de- 
gree to medizval errors. But, whatever be the much needed re- 
form, it is safe to say that neither the American people nor the 
scientific student of finance will ever accept a scheme which is 
palpably unjust, which is either recklessly dishonest or irretriev- 
ably unequal, which consciously abandons the whole ideal theory 
of modern taxation,— that of relative ability or faculty,— and 
which seeks to put the burdens of the many on the shoulders of 
the few. 











THE SINGLE TAX PLATFORM. 


ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF THE SINGLE TAX 
LEAGUE OF THE UNITED STATES AT COOPER UNION, 
NEW YORK, SEPT. 3, 1890. 


[At this stage of the discussion, it seems proper to print the 
official declaration of the Single Tax League of the United States, 
adopted at New York in national conference, two days before the 
debate at Saratoga. This document may serve to correct any 
misunderstanding of the propositions laid down by Mr. George and 
his friends at Saratoga. | 


We assert as our fundamental principle the self-evident truth 
enunciated in the Declaration of American Independence, that all 
men are created equal and are endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain inalienable rights. 

We hold that all men are equally entitled to the use and enjoy- 
ment of what God has created and of what is gained by the gen- 
eral growth and improvement of the community of which they are 
apart. Therefore, no one should be permitted to hold natural 
opportunities without a fair return to all for any special privilege 
thus accorded to him, and that value which the growth and im- 
provement of the community attach to land should be taken for 
the use of the community. 

We hold that each man is entitled to what he produces. There- 
fore, no tax should be levied on the products of labor. 

To carry out these principles, we are in favor of raising all 
public revenues for national, State, county, and municipal purposes 
by a single tax upon land values, irrespective of improvements, 
and of the abolition of all forms of direct and indirect taxation. 

Since in all our States we now levy some tax on the value of 
land, the single tax can be instituted by the simple and easy way 
of abolishing, one after another, all other taxes now levied, and 
commensurately increasing the tax on land values, until we draw 
upon that one source for all expenses of government, the revenue 
being divided between local governments, State governments, and 
the general government, as the revenue from direct taxes is now 
divided between the local and State governments; or a direct 
assessment being made by the general government upon the States, 
and paid by them from revenues collected in this manner. 

The single tax we propose is not a tax on land, and therefore 
would not fall on the use of land and become a tax on labor. 
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It is a tax, not on land, but on the value of land. Thus it would 
not fall on all land, but only on valuable land, and on that not in 
proportion to the use made of it, but in proportion to its value,— 
the premium which the user of land must pay to the owner, either 
in purchase money or rent, for permission to use valuable land. 
It would thus be a tax not on the use or improvement of land, but 
on the ownership of land, taking what would otherwise go to the 
owner as owner, and not as user. 

In assessments under the single tax all values created by indi- 
vidual use or improvement would be excluded, and the only value 
taken into consideration would be the value attaching to the bare 
land by reason of neighborhood, etc., to be determined by impar- 
tial periodical assessments. ‘Thus the farmer would .have no more 
taxes to pay than the speculator who held a similar piece of land 
idle, and the man who on a city lot erected a valuable building 
would be taxed no more than the man who held a similar lot 
vacant. 

The single tax, in short, would call upon men to contribute to 
the public revenues, not in proportion to what they produce or 
accumulate, but in proportion to the value of the natural oppor- 
tunities they hold. It would compel them to pay just as much for 
holding land idle as for putting it to its fullest use. 

The single tax, therefore, would — 

1. Take the weight of taxation off of the agricultural districts 
where land has little or no value irrespective of improvements, and 
put it on towns and cities where bare land rises to a value of mill- 
ions of dollars per acre. 

2. Dispense with a multiplicity of taxes and a horde of tax-gath- 
erers, simplify government, and greatly reduce its cost. 

3. Do away with the fraud, corruption, and gross inequality in- 
separable from our present methods of taxation, which allow the 
rich to escape, while they grind the poor. Land cannot be hid or 
carried off, and its value can be ascertained with greater ease and 
certainty than any other. 

4. Give us with all the world as perfect freedom of trade as now 
exists between the States of our Union, thus enabling our people 
to share, through free exchanges, in all the advantages which 
nature has given to other countries, or which the peculiar skill of 
other peoples has enabled them to attain. It would destroy the 
trusts, monopolies, and corruptions which are the outgrowths of 
the tariff. It would do away with the fines and penalties now 
levied on any one who improves a farm, erects a house, builds a 
machine, or in any way adds to the general stock of wealth. It 
would leave every one free to apply labor or expend capital in pro- 
duction or exchange without fine or restriction, and would leave 
to each the full product of his exertion. 

5. It would, on the other hand, by taking for public use that 
value which attaches to land by reason of the growth and improve- 
ment of the community, make the holding of land unprofitable to 
the mere owner, and profitable only to the user. It would thus 
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make it impossible for speculators and monopolists to hold natural 
opportunities unused or only half used, and would throw open to 
labor the illimitable field of employment which the earth offers to 
man. It would thus solve the labor problem, do away with invol- 
untary poverty, raise wages in all occupations to the full earnings 
of labor, make overproduction impossible until all human wants 
are satisfied, render labor-saving inventions a blessing to all, and 
cause such an enormous production and such an equitable distribu- 
tion of wealth as would give to all comfort, leisure, and participa- 
tion in the advantages of an advancing civilization. 

With respect to monopolies other than the monopoly of land, 
we hold that where free competition becomes impossible, as in 
telegraphs, railroads, water and gas supplies, etc., such business 
becomes a proper social function, which should be controlled and 
managed by and for the whole people concerned, through their 
proper government, local, State, or national, as may be. 











7. ADDRESS OF LOUIS F. POST, OF NEW YORK. 


I have just come from a conference of men from all over the 
Union,— merchants, lawyers, doctors, clergymen, railroad men, 
manufacturers, and what outside of a scientific assemblage, and to 
distinguish them from the others, would be called workingmen. 
They came together to agree upon ways and means of promoting 
the abolition of all taxes save a single tax on the value of land, 
irrespective of improvements. This is what is known as the 
“single tax of Henry George.” I call particular attention to the 
qualifying words, “irrespective of improvements,” because I think 
my friend Mr. Clarke was in error in suggesting that the value of 
land could be ascertained by deducting the cost of the improve- 
ments from the whole value of the real estate. If you should 
build the Union League Club-house of New York City upon a 
lot of land in the village of Saratoga, the probability is that the 
cost of the house would be greater than the value of both house 
and lot. Hence we use the expression “irrespective of improve- 
ments,” because that implies that the land should be taxed accord- 
ing to its value, without regard to what its improvements might 
cost. 

The single tax is upon land values, not upon land. As Mr. 
Clarke has well said, it is an ad valorem, and not a specific, tax. 
If you taxed land specifically, so much an acre, regardless of loca- 
tion and fertility (as ignorant critics often suppose we intend), the 
tax would be similar to a tax on production. Under a specific 
land tax, no one could use any land without paying the tax, which 
would be as much for the poorest land as for the best. Such a 
tax would increase the cost of production, and therefore would be 
shifted to the consumer of the products. Land value is what the 
single tax would fall upon, and upon nothing else. Hence only 
valuable land would be taxed; while all other land would be free. 
In the beginning, no land has any value. Values arise and in- 
crease in consequence of the growth of population and the exten- 
sion of industry,— in consequence of the advance of civilization. 
It is only when two men want the same land that it has value. 
When many men want it, its value is high ; when but few want it, 
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its value is low; and, when but one wants it, it has no value at all. 
It is this value, which with great population is high, and with the 
decline of population falls again, although the land remains the 
same,— this market value of land,— that we would tax. 

There are three or four generally accepted canons of taxation, 
to the test of which we are willing to bring the single tax. 

The first of these canons is that taxes should bear as lightly as 
possible upon production. This is the most important, so far as 
the augmentation and equitable distribution of wealth are con- 
cerned ; for taxes that bear upon production retard the production 
of wealth and affect its distribution prejudicially to the producer. 
The tariff tax interferes with trade; and, as trade is a mode of 
production, it interferes with production. Even original produc- 
tion is discouraged by it; for, when the original producer is ham- 
pered in his trading, he is burdened in his working. ‘Tariffs shift 
from the man who first pays them to the consumer of the product 
for which they are paid. A tariff tax is part of the cost of produc- 
tion ; and, unless the consumer pays it, the article upon which it 
is laid will not be reproduced. All taxes upon personal property 
in course of reproduction are shifted to the consumer. They are 
taxes upon business; and as such they are part of the cost of 
doing business, which must be paid by the consumer or business 
will cease, since no business can be done continuously below 
cost. Taxes on houses also are shifted. They are part of the 
cost of constructing houses. But a tax upon land values cannot 
be shifted. This is an obvious deduction from the Ricardian law 
of rent, the essence of which is stated by Mr. George in Book 
III. Chapter II. of “ Progress and Poverty,” as follows :— 

““ The rent of land is determined by the excess of its produce over 
that which the same application .can secure from the least productive 
land in use.” 

In the same chapter Mr. George gives the general application of 
this law as follows : “ The ownership of a natural agent of produc- 
tion will give the power of appropriating so much of the wealth 
produced by the exertion of labor and capital upon it as exceeds 
the return which the same application of labor and capital could 
secure in the least productive occupation in which they freely en. 
gaged.” But, as Mr. George adds, these two statements are the 
same ; “for there is no occupation in which labor and capital can en- 
gage which does not require the use of land.” 

Rent being the excess of produce yielded to labor by some land 
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over what the same labor can produce from the least productive 
land in use, a tax on rent is a tax only on this excess ; and, since 
the excess goes to the land-owner and the remainder to the land- 
user, and the price of a product is the same whether it be pro- 
duced from rent land or from no-rent land, a tax on rent is paid 
once for all by the land-owner, and not at all by the land-user nor 
by the consumer of his product. Such a tax neither reduces 
wages nor increases cost of production. 

I am not one of those who believe that, when professors give 
their sanction to a proposition in political economy, it is therefore 
sacred ; but I do believe that, when intelligent men, whether in 
or out of the chair, have devoted their lives to the study of any 
problem, their conclusions are not to be inconsiderately cast aside. 
In political economy as in morals there may be many worthy 
teachers to expound, but never a pope to command. On this 
question of shifting taxes the teachers are in accord with us. 
Among them we have Professor John Bascom, who, in his treatise 
published in 1860, says at page 159 :— 

A tax laid upon rent is borne solely by the holder of land, since 
he cannot indemnify himself by raising the price of its produce. 
This arises from the fact that a rise of price would instantly en- 
large the circle or increase the intensity of tillage, and thus by 
crowding the market again reduce the price. If the tax be laid 
on the profits of any manufacture, the price of the goods manu- 
factured immediately rises to the full extent of the tax; and, as 
by this rise profits are only restored to their former level and to 
what is still their level in all other departments, no additional 
stimulus is given by the enhanced price to that particular manu- 
facture, but rather the reverse. Not thus with a tax on rent. If 
the price of produce were thereby increased, a new margin would 
be given to cultivation, a new culture would be possible under this 
higher price, and a culture which being last would furnish no rent 
and pay no taxes, but which immediately overstocking the market 
would reduce the price to its former level, leaving the holder of 
land-paying rent to deduct the tax from that rent. This arises 
from the fact that the last land pays no tax and regulates the price 
of all produce. 


Mrs. Fawcett, in the sixth edition of her “ Political Economy 
for Beginners,” published in 1884, says at pages 209, 210: — 


Taxes which are levied on land, such as the land tax, the tithe, 
and the poor rate, really fall on the owner of the land, and not on 
the cultivator. If these charges are in the first instance paid by 
the cultivating tenant, he pays so much less rent: if he ceases to 
pay the tax, his rent is increased. A reduction of the poor rate 
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on land, therefore, is no permanent or direct benefit to the tenant. 
At the first opportunity, his rent will be raised to a sum corre- 
sponding to the amount of taxation of which he has been relieved. 
The land tax, whether small or great in amount, partakes of the 
nature of a rent paid by the owner of the land to the State. 


In Professor Laughlin’s edition (1887) of John Stuart Mill’s 
“ Principles of Political Economy,” at page 550, Mr. Mill says : — 


A tax on rent falls wholly on the.landlord. There are no means 
by which he can shift the burden upon any one else. It does not 
affect the value or price of agricultural produce, for this is deter- 
mined by the cost of production in the most unfavorable circum- 
stances; and, in these circumstances, as we have so often demon- 
strated, no rent is paid. 


In Walker’s “ Political Economy,” edition of 1887, at page 413, 
the following is quoted from Ricardo : — 


A land tax levied in proportion to the rent of land, and 
varying with every variation of rents, is in effect a tax on rent; 
and, as such a tax will not apply to that land which yields no rent, 
nor to the produce of that capital which is employed on the land 
with a view to profit merely, and which never pays rent, it will not 
in any way affect the price of raw produce, but will fall wholly on 
the landlords. 


And Professor Walker himself, in the same edition, at page 200, 
paragraph 262, says: — 


From the law of rent as it has been stated, we deduce the very 
important conclusion that rent forms no part of the price of agri- 
cultural produce. 


McCullough, in his edition of Smith’s “ Wealth of Nations” 
(1846), says (at page 604) of Smith’s notion that “taxes on the 
rent of land,” taking the term in the popular and broadest sense, 
fall wholly on the landlords : — 


This is an error. The sum paid to the landlords for the use of 
the natural powers of the soil might be entirely swept away by a 
tax, without their having it in their power to throw any portion of 
the burden on any one else; but, in so far as the rent of land 
consists of the interest of capital expended on improvements or 
buildings, it could not be taken from the landlord by a tax on 
rent. . .. In whatever degree the rent paid for land may consist 
of interest of capital laid upon it, in that degree would a tax upon 
such rent operate to raise the price of raw produce, and would in 
consequence fall ultimately on the consumer. In so far as the 
gross rental of landlords consists of payments made them for the 
use of the natural and inherent powers of the soil, it results not 
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from their being producers, but from their being owners of the 
land ; but it is otherwise with the portion of the gross rental paid 
them on account of improvements. This results from their being 
producers, or from their having capital vested in agricultural 
meliorations ; and it is plain that a tax affecting the profits of this 
capital must necessarily offset the cost of raw produce. 


Rent of land is the highest price any one is willing to give for 
it. Will any one give more because it is taxed higher, so long as 
there is any land not affected by the tax? Landlords now get 
all they can. How would taxing rent enable them to get more? 
It could do it only by tending to make land scarcer. On the 
contrary, it makes it more plentiful. Not more plentiful physi- 
cally, of course, but more plentiful in the market. It would be 
so expensive to keep land out of use, if it were taxed according to 
its value, that the land market would be crowded, and the value 
of all land would fall. 

The demands of land-owners are limited either by the market 
supply of cheap land or by the reduction of producers to the point 
of bare subsistence. When all land is in use, the Jand-owner can- 
not take more in rent than will leave enough to the producer to 
keep him in working order. If in this condition a tax were placed 
upon rent, it would be absurd to suppose that the landlord could 
shift it; for that, in effect, would be taking more rent. When all 
land is not in use, there is a competition among land-owners which 
keeps the rent or price of land at the equilibrium of demand 
and market supply. If in this condition a tax be placed upon 
rent, it would be equally absurd to suppose that the land-owner 
could shift it, because the supply of unused land would hold his 
greed in check. I have used “rent” and “land value” as in- 
terchangeable terms. This is correct, for land value is merely 
a capitalization either of actual or of prospective rent. 

It is another canon of taxation that taxes should be easily and 
cheaply collected, so as to take from the people as little as possi- 
ble in addition to what is needed by government. Taxes on pro- 
duction cost the people the tax plus compounded profits on the tax, 
while the government gets only the tax less the direct cost of col- 
lection from first payers. Whoever pays an indirect tax pays it as 
part of the cost of production, and in shifting it to the consumer 
he adds his usual profits on this cost; and, as every middleman 
does the same, the extra cost to the consumer greatly exceeds the 
original tax. This is not so with the land-value tax. Of that 
the government gets every penny that is paid except the direct 
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cost of original collection, which is less than the corresponding 
cost of collecting taxes on production, because the machinery is 
simpler. 

By still another canon of taxation taxes should be so laid as to 
be certain. Taxes on production, on improvements, on personal 
property, on incomes,—none of these can be laid with certainty. 
But land cannot be hidden, and its value is more easily and defi- 
nitely ascertained than any other value. Most intelligent men in 
a community know the value of its land; but there are few who 
know the value of its buildings or of its personal property, or the 
incomes of its inhabitants. 

The fourth canon of taxation, and the most important from the 
standpoint of justice, is the principle that taxes should bear equally. 
In some quarters it is contended that men should be taxed accord- 
ing to their ability, but we maintain that they should be taxed 
according to the value of the special privileges which the taxing 
power secures to them. To tax a man according to his ability, 
which in the last analysis means (supposing every one to receive 
only what he earns) that all should be taxed according to their 
earnings, is not only inexpedient because it is apt to bear upon 
production, but it is unjust because it takes private property with- 
out returning an equivalent. To tax the tailor who makes two 
coats double the tax imposed upon the tailor who makes but one 
is to fine industry and skill and to confiscate private property. 
But, if either tailor is invested with a special privilege more valu- 
able than any special privilege the other enjoys, it is just that 
he should pay a higher tax. Congress makes and improves the 
streets of Washington, D.C., at the expense of all the tax-payers of 
the Union. This is in accordance with the theory that taxation 
should be according to ability, since the nation is better able to 
pay than are the inhabitants of Washington. But, inasmuch as the 
pecuniary benefits of the improvements attach to the adjoining 
land by making it more valuable, justice demands that the privi- 
leged land-owners should pay for the improvements to the extent 
of the enhanced value of their land. 

Land is of right common property; but expediency demands 
that it shall be held by distinct parcels in private possession, to the 
end that the user may enjoy the products of his labor. This private 
possession of common property is a privilege which all cannot 
enjoy in equal degree, because all do not need the same quantity 
of land or land of the same value, and could not get it if they did. 
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But, if those in whom the privilege of possessing valuable land is 
vested are required to contribute the value of their respective priv- 
ileges to a common fund, equality is secured. It is as if several 
joint owners of an estate should leave it in the possession of one 
of their number on condition that he regularly pay its value to all 
the owners according to their interests. 

The single tax operates to apply to public use the value of the 
privilege of exclusively possessing particular land, and therefore is 
a more equal tax than any which takes from the citizen according to 
his ability. It is the taking according to benefits instead of ac- 
cording to ability that distinguishes just taxation from legalized 
piracy. 

Rent is often called the “ unearned increment” of land, and we 
are asked why we would not tax all unearned increments. It 
would be difficult to name any real unearned increment which does 
not attach to land, or at least to special privileges in the nature of 
land,— such privileges, for example, as highway franchises. With- 
out going into this subject, however, it is enough to reply that we 
propose to tax land value, not merely because it is an unearned 
increment, but because it is an increment which is unearned by 
the individual and attaches to common property. 

The single tax would have great and beneficent social and indus- 
trial effects. It would make it expensive to keep valuable land 
out of its best use; and, as profits would flow from use and not 
from mere ownership, there would be greater demands for labor 
and capital, greater opportunities for both, and consequently 
higher wages and more prosperity in business. This would dispel 
the cloud of poverty, and threatened poverty, that now hangs over 
so many industrious men. Involuntary poverty could not exist 
under the single tax, because opportunities for all kinds of labor 
would be unlimited. 

The common right to land was, in the beginning, the principal 
contention in connection with our movement. And now, when we 
lay stress upon the single tax, it is ignorantly supposed that we 
have abandoned the old doctrine. Not so. The single tax is the 
mode of establishing the old doctrine, and that we have found 
a place for it in current political discussion is evidence, not that 
the old doctrine is abandoned, but that the day of its establish 
ment approaches. Our movement has passed from the phase of 
vague agitation into the realm of practical politics, which is but 
one remove from the realm of practical statesmanship. 

















8. REMARKS OF EDWARD ATKINSON, ESQ. 


Mr. President,* —I can sympathize very fully with the impatience 
of the advocates of what is known as the single tax upon land 
valuation. In my younger days I have myself indulged in visions 
of the discovery of a panacea by which poverty might be abolished 
or very greatly alleviated. But I have been unwillingly brought 
to a conclusion which is quite at variance with the view held by 
Mr. Henry George. 

In Mr. George’s reply to my article in the Century Magazine, he 
closes with the statement that the cause of poverty “is not in 
human nature ; it is not in the constitution of the physical world ; 
it is not in the natural laws of social growth: it is in the injustice 
which denies to men their natural rights; in the stupidity which 
diverts from its proper use the value which attaches to land with 
social growth, and then imposes on industry and thrift taxes which 
restrain production, and put premiums on greed and dishonesty,— 
injustice and stupidity which ignore the true rights of property, and 
turn governments into machines by which the unscrupulous may 
rob their neighbors.” Sincerely holding to this view of the cause 
of poverty, it is not to be wondered at that Mr. George should 
seek for a panacea, or that he should hold to the erroneous con- 
clusion that, because the rich grow richer, the poor grow poorer. 

A mere glance over the figures of production, measured either in 
quantity or value, and a very superficial examination of the im- 
ports which are received in exchange for our exports, will prove 
without the possibility of a doubt that the greatest gain in produc- 
tion and distribution during the present generation has consisted 
in the increase both in the product and import of the necessaries 
of life rather than in the luxuries of the rich. This vast increase 
— greatly outmeasuring the increase of population — of the things 
which are consumed by the working classes (in the narrow sense 

*I was not aware until this date (October2) that what I had to say at the meeting of the 
Social Science Association, a few weeks since, was to be printed. I am suddenly called upon to 
furnish immediate copy for that purpose; and can only do this by shortening, as well as I can, a 
manuscript which I carried with me to Saratoga, but did not read. I took from it most of the 
points which were incorporated in my first reply to the advocates of the Single Tax System. I 


regret that on such very short notice I cannot recast this manuscript and make it somewhat 
shorter, but time does not suffice. . 
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in which we use that term) has all been consumed. The rich 
could not have consumed it; and in this more abundant consump- 
tion the great masses of the people have attained better con- 
ditions of life, or might have attained better conditions of life, had 
all chosen to do so, than at any time in the history of this or of 
any other country. I hold, therefore, in opposition to the views of 
Mr. George, that, under such conditions of greater abundance and 
better and better opportunity to attain welfare, the main cause of 
poverty is to be found, zof in institutions, zo¢ in unjust statutes, 
but mainly in the lack of that intelligence which prevents great 
masses of people from sharing in the welfare which science and 
invention, even under existing statutes, have placed at their dis- 
posal. 

I do not find in the proposition to raise the entire revenue of 
the country by way of a single tax on land valuation.a remedy for 
existing wrongs. I do find that, if that method of raising the 
public revenues were adopted and applied, some existing wrongs 
might disappear; but I also find that probably greater wrongs 
would be brought into action. 

The advocates of the single tax system, in their impatience with 
opposition, are very apt to say that those who oppose them do not 
fully comprehend what Mr. George means. Mr. George says that 
I do not comprehend what the single tax really is. His associate, 
Mr. Croosdale, who has edited the Standard during his absence, says 
that I “am intellectually incapable of comprehending the theory 
of economic rent.” All this may be true; but the gentlemen who 
advocate such a profound change in the institution of property as 
that involved in the single tax advocated by them must bear in 
mind that it is incumbent upon them to state their case in such 
terms that men of average intelligence may comprehend their pur- 
pose, and may also comprehend the propositions on which it is 
based, else they will not carry their measure. I do not claim any 
more than the average intelligence, and I therefore think I am 
entitled to such a clear statement of what these gentlemen really 
mean as may enable me to comprehend their purposes and their 
plans. 

I think Mr. Samuel B. Clarke, in what he calls “ A Lawyer’s 
Reply to Criticisms upon Mr. George” (published in the Harvard 
Law Review for January, 1888, and adopted by Mr. George, 
when he published this article, in a tract at the office of the Stand- 
ard) has made, perhaps, a clearer statement of what seems to be 
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the purpose and plan of Mr. George than he has himself. But I 
observe that Mr. Clarke’s construction of Mr. George’s theory is 
entirely inconsistent with what Mr. George says for himself is his 
purpose. Therefore, in my present treatment of the subject, I shall 
set off Mr. S. B. Clarke against Mr. Henry George, in order that 
we may proceed with due regard to the exact points on which this 
discussion has been invited. Before entering upon the exact line 
of my own conception of this subject, I will endeavor to indicate 
the profound difference in the theory of Mr. George and the the- 
ory of Mr. Clarke, whose work Mr. George has adopted. 

There is a distinct agreement in relation to the proposed method 
of taxation, but an absolute disagreement on the fundamental 
principle on which it is to be sustained. Mr. Clarke, Mr. George, 
and myself concur in one point; namely, that there is no abso- 
lute property in land in any States which are founded on the Eng- 
lish common law. In fact, there is, I believe, no absolute property 
in land anywhere. Conditional property in land —zz., peaceful 
individual possession of specific parcels of land — is admitted to 
be necessary to its use, by Mr. Clarke, Mr. George, and myself. 
In dealing with Irish land, Mr. Clarke, however, lays down a prin- 
ciple which is the very reverse of this in the most positive manner. 
He holds that every person has an equal right in land with every 
other person. He says: “As no law, or custom, or agreement can 
justify the denial of the equal right to life, so no law, custom, or 
agreement can justify the denial of an equal right to land. It 
therefore follows from the very fact of their existence that the right 
of each one of the people of Ireland to an equal share of the land 
of Ireland is equal and inalienable.”’ 

Throughout his treatise Mr. Clarke denies the right, the justice, 
or the propriety of any ownership in land of any kind, admitting 
most fully that, if ownership is right, then both the “unearned in- 
crement” and the “economic rent” of land belong to the owner. 

Now, I venture to ask: On what ground can the people of Ire- 
land claim equal rights in the land of Ireland against the equal 
claim of the people of any other country to any part of that same 
land? How can Mr. Clarke deny the right of the people of Ireland 
to an equal part of any portion of the land of North America? He 
subsequently admits that this theory will not work; and he admits 
the power, if not the right, of the State to grant the ownership or 
possession of the land of Ireland or of any other country to 
individuals, on condition that such owners or possessors shall con- 
vert all rent to the use of the State. 
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Mr. George, on the other hand, holds throughout his argument, 
and especially in his reply to myself, to the absolute necessity of 
giving conditional ownership, or complete, full, and peaceable pos- 
session of land, to those who may choose to take it under the new 
condition ; and he has justified this OWNERSHIP in many ways, not 
only in fact, but in words. He says, “In applying to public use 
the power of drawing on the general wealth which pertains to the 
ownership of land, we discourage ownership without use.” In that 
phrase he admits the ownership which he later justifies in the fol- 
lowing words : “ It [#2 ownership] arises from the necessity which 
comes from the highest use of land of giving individual possession, 
and from the difference in the capacity of land.” And, finally, 
after advocating the single tax on land valuation, he justifies it 
only in these significant words: “ Under such conditions, men 
would not care to hold: land which they did not want to use; and 
users of land, where their use was more than transient, would be- 
come ‘the legal owners, having the assured privilege of peaceable 
possession and transfer [of land] as long as the tax was paid.” 

Now, gentlemen, Mr. Clarke, claiming to quote from Mr. 


, George,— whose thesis Mr. George has adopted,—denies the 


right or justice of ownership of land of any kind. Mr. George sus- 
tains the necessity of private ownership of land in the most posi- 
tive terms ; and he is right. Even Mr. Clarke is obliged to admit 
it. To haggle about the difference between possession and owner- 
ship of land is mere word-catching. But Mr. George uses the 
term “ownership” (4.2, private ownership) in the most positive 
way. Neither they nor myself set up absolute ownership. There- 
fore, it follows of necessity that the only ground of difference 
between the advocates of the single tax system, who concur with 
Mr. George in admitting the absolute necessity of private owner- 
ship of land, under suitable conditions to which all shall be subject 
alike, is as to the conditions under which that private ownership 
and possession shall be granted, and under which peaceable pos- 
session through all time and through all transfers shall be sus- 
tained by the whole power of the State. 

The communists have made a mistake, and Mr. Clarke has 
made a mistake, in the presumption that Mr. George would inter- 
fere in any manner with the conditional but peaceable possession 
and ownership of land sustained by the full power of the State; 
and that is a most important distinction. That distinction brings 
the discussion of the single tax upon land valuation within the 
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domain of political economy. It makes the question one of 
mere expediency, on which we have as yet no experience to guide 
us. Is it or is it not better to raise the necessary revenue of the 
country by a single tax on land valuation than by numerous taxes 
imposed in other directions, or on other kinds of property, or in 
other ways? 

I am perfectly content to discuss the subject on that issue; bu 
I think the advocates of this tax should not charge their opponents 
with want of comprehension when they utterly fail to agree among 
themselves on the fundamental propositions underlying the whole 
subject. 

I have demonstrated to you that Mr. George sustains most fully 
the right of property in land, unless “individual ownership ani 
peaceable possession sustained by the full power of the State” do 
not give or grant individual property in land. 

Mr. Clarke says, “Grant that the land is his property (that is, 
the property of a private person), and necessarily he is entitled to 
it at any particular time,— that is, he has a right to exchange it at 
that time for other things, if he will and if he can; and it is 
nobody’s business whether he receives for it upon exchange many 
things or few, much money or little.” 

Mr. Clarke says, “The truth is that a claim upon the value of 
land can be substantiated only by jirst successfully impeaching the 
title of its occupant.’ Mr. George has adopted Mr. Clarke’s thesis, 
and has printed it with his name upon it; yet Mr. George says 
that the users of land, where their use is more than transient, will 
become the legal owners, having peaceable possession and transfer 
as long as the tax is paid, and he advocates individual titles under 
this condition. What is the right of transfer except the right of 
purchase and sale? What is peaceable possession and legal own- 
ership except a grant of property in land by the State? But Mr. 
Clarke goes further: he says, “The argument for the land-value 
tax is very apt to assume the form, that because the value of land 
increases without effort on the part of the land-owner, as the com- 
munity grows, therefore the community earned such value and may 
take it for other purposes,” adding, “Jn that form the argument is 
Jallacious beyond question.” Yet that is the whole ground upon 
which Mr. George proposes to take the rent or the so-called un. 
earned increment of land for public purposes. 

Now, gentlemen, what do you mean? On what ground do you 
stand? Do you sustain the thesis of Mr. Clarke that every indi- 
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vidual upon the earth has an equal right to an equal part of the 
whole land of the whole earth? Ifso, say so. Or do you concur 
with Mr. George in sustaining the private ownership of land, and 
peaceable possession under such conditions as may be found to 
be just and expedient for the collection of the public revenue? 
Until you have removed the obscurity on this fundamental point 
which exists in your own leading publications, issued under the 
same imprint, from the office of your own advocate, and sustained 
by your chief prophet, you have no right to charge your opponents 
with any lack of comprehension of what you mean; for you do not 
appear to know what you mean yourselves. 

There is a certain element of truth in both the forms in which 
this proposition has been submitted by Mr. George and by his 
advocate, Mr. Clarke, although they are so diametrically opposed 
to each other in their definition of what is intended. There is a 
substantial agreement or admission under the English Common 
Law of the right of subsistence from the political division of land 
on which each person is born. The State is a growth: it is not 
an expression of natural rights. It is a form of society, estab- 
lished by law, by which the lawful rights of the community may be 
enforced. These legal or lawful rights have become defined 
through the long existence of nations, and have gradually crystal- 
lized into the forms of Common Law. The Common Law pro- 
vides in respect to Ireland,— and to its political divisions,— in re- 
spect to every parish in England, and in respect to every town and 
township in the United States, that every man born within that 
purely artificial or legally established political division (county, 
city, parish, or township) has a legal right to subsistence, shelter, 
and clothing within that political division at the cost of those who 
occupy that division. The State, however, empowers its members 
to impose the conditions under which such men shall be main- 
tained. If you cannot earn a living for yourself, the State will 
provide for you ; but the State dictates the method in which this 
provision shall be made, and also provides ways and means by 
taxing all other citizens for your support. 

The theory of natural rights and of equal rights in the soil was 
long since given up, outgrown, or laid aside, as being wholly in- 
consistent with the existence of the State; while the State itself 
has been recognized as necessary to the existence of the people, 
in order to save them from anarchy, and to provide in ever in- 
creasing measure for their protection, their subsistence, and their 
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shelter, by establishing their lawful rights consistently with progress 
in the development of jurisprudence. The anarchists are logical. 
They would abolish the State; they would establish the rule of 
the strongest, as it was in prehistoric days; they are the only con- 
sistent advocates of natural rights. The communists are illogical. 
Mr. Clarke is illogical. Mr. George is illogical, if he accepts the 
theory of natural rights presented by Mr. Clarke. The very fact 
that Mr. George calls upon the State to establish a system of taxa- 
tion based wholly upon land valuation, for the maintenance of the 
State itself,—for the protection of its citizens, and for the pur- 
pose of sustaining the “legal ownership and peaceable possession 
of land,” — proves that he has completely surrendered the theory 
of natural rights on which Mr. Clarke bases his denial of any sort 
of private ownership of land, under any conditions, and impeaches 
all titles. 

I will now take up the single tax on land value as a mere ques- 
tion of expediency ; z.¢.,a mere method of supporting the State. 
I will submit my views as to the want of economy, the injustice 
and the wrong, which might ensue from the adoption of this pro- 
posed method, admitting fully that there is as yet no well-estab- 
lished science of taxation. As I have stated in my article in the 
Century, on “Comparative Taxation,” we must be guided mainly 
by experience in eliminating the obnoxious provisions of our exist- 
ing laws, while carefully avoiding revolutionary changes which 
might bring in seven devils in place of the one which we might 
perhaps eject from our national household. 

The difference between Mr. George and some of his coadjutors 
and myself or others who sustain the existing system of land-hold- 
ing is wholly one affecting the conditions upon which the land 
shall be held in private ownership and peaceable possession, and 
not in respect to such ownership and peaceable possession, which 
is uncontested by Mr. George, although contested by Mr. Clarke. 
Others impeach all titles, and admit no rightful possession or 
ownership. 

This difference in respect to the conditions of possession — 
whether rightful or only admitted from expediency — grows out 
of a difference in respect to the theory of rent. In respect to 
rent, we may concur that there is a certain form of income which 
in some way ‘or somehow is derived from land by individual 
owners or possessors, and which has been named “rent.” What 
is rent? Mr. George has broadened the common conception of 
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what constitutes rent by including under that name what Mill calls 
the “unearned increment,” or the rise in the value of land, which 
is commonly attributed to the progress of society. 

Mr. George would not apply the single tax to all land, but only 
to that land which yields what some economists have attempted to 
define as “economic rent,” and to what Mill termed an “ unearned 
increment.” In my Century article I said that the single tax 
men overlooked the fact that taxation and work are synonymous 
terms, to which Mr. George replies, “ This indeed we do, for the 
reason that there is no such fact.” ‘ But,” he adds, “it is true 
that taxation can be paid only in the products of work,” and that I 
should “have been right, had I said that all taxation, no matter 
on what levied, can be paid only in the product of labor and 
capital.” 

I have, I believe, average intelligence ; and these statements 
remind me of a description which was once given of one of my 
friends of old time, who adhered to his own side of all questions 
with such tenacity that it was remarked of him that “he was like 
a bull-dog with confused ideas.” Ido not think that any one will 
deny that work must be done, in order that there may be products 
of work. Hence it follows that, if rents, taxes, earnings, wages, 
salaries, and all other divisions into which the products are sorted 
in the process of distribution, of necessity imply that work has been 
done in their production, then I think I may rightly claim that 
some part of the work of the community must of necessity be 
devoted to the production of those things which are either directly 
or indirectly devoted to taxation. 

Land will not yield its products for division in the form either 
of rent, interest, taxes, or wages, unless labor and capital are 
worked upon it. Taxation and work, as well as rent and work, 
are synonymous terms to this extent, that at their measure in 
money so much of the product of work is devoted to their liqui- 
dation. Conversely, if no one works in order that he may pay his 
taxes, then it is equally true that no one works in order that he 
may pay his rent ; and it would follow that neither taxation nor 
rent would be any burden. 

Is it not true that what Mr. George aims at is to take that part 
of the work which is devoted to the payment of rent, and convert 
it over so that it shall become a substitute for that part of the 
work which is now devoted to taxation? That is what the advo- 
cates of the single tax distinctly aim to accomplish, upon the 
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ground that those who receive rent secure the products of work 
without performing any corresponding or equivalent service. 
They rest, therefore, wholly upon the hypothesis of Ricardo, that 
rent is due to certain properties of the soil, or to certain condi- 
tions of society, which are of such a nature that he who obtains 
the ownership, possession, or control of certain parcels of land 
may convert that part of the product which corresponds to rent, 
or that part of the work which is. synonymous with rent, into a 
money income, which, being secured to his own use and enjoyment, 
gives him something which he has not earned. In other words, 
the advocates of the single tax make the landlord who secures rent 
a pensioner supported by the work of others. Mr. George holds 
that economic rent does not belong to the individual, but should 
be taken by society, under the forms of law, and should be con- 
verted to the public use as a substitute for all other measures of 
taxation. He holds that his rent may be secured by way of taxa- 
tion, and may save the community either that part of the work 
which they now pay in one form or another as rent or which they 
now secure as rent, when as land-owners men become their 
own landlords. By substituting this increment or product for the 
additional product now devoted to taxation, Mr. George holds 
that we may save to the community that part of the product of 
the work which is now devoted to taxation. This hypothesis 
opens two distinct lines of thought :— 

1. Is “economic rent” (if there is any such rent), or rent 
paid for the use of land, or rent secured from the use of land, an 
injustice ? 

2. Can it be taken from those who possess the land without 
their being enabled to distribute the burden of the tax by which 
it is taken upon the community ? 

These problems must be treated upon the admitted necessity 
that land must be divided into parcels and held separately in indi- 
vidual possession, in order that it may be put to productive use. 
The first is a question of right: the second is a question of prac- 
tice. We will deal with the practice first, and we will deal with 
the alleged injustice afterward. 

This dogma of the non-distributive quality of the single tax on 
rental value — for it is nothing more than a dogmatic assertion, rest- 
ing neither on inference or proof, that rent, or a single tax substi- 
tuted for rent, cannot be distributed through him upon whom it 
is first imposed upon the community — reminds me of the old story 
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of the man who, being in jail, sent for his counsel, and submitted 
his case to him. ‘“ Why,” said the lawyer, “you cannot be put in 
jail for that offence.” “But,” responded the man, “I am in jail. 
What I want of you is to get me out.” 

In my Century article, I cited the books of any established 
manufacturer in proof of the fact that taxes upon land value, rents, 
and all similar burdens upon land or land valuation, are distributed, 
being charged to the cost of whatever is produced in the factory. 
Mr. George remarks that “one does not learn political economy 
from the account books of a manufacturer,” or something to that 
effect. I venture to remind him that he who undertakes to study 
political economy without paying regard to the facts which are 
disclosed by the books of manufacturers and others will deal, as 
Ricardo did, merely with a hypothesis which may not be justified 
by the facts of life. I value hypotheses, and I value the deductive 
method. Many brilliant discoveries in science have been made 
by these methods, but they are wholly out of place in dealing with 
such questions as we now have before us. 

I stated that all taxes — whether on land in its primary form on 
which the factory stands, or on land in its secondary form of 
bricks of which the factory may be built, or on land in its tertiary 
form of iron after it has been taken from the mine, and has been 
converted into metal and finally into machinery —are invariably 
charged to the cost of manufacturing, and are recovered from the 
consumers of the manufactured goods. Unless the manufacturer 
can recover these taxes, together with all other elements of cost 
(together with a charge corresponding to an insurance on the risk 


’ incurred), and can make a profit corresponding to that which can be 


made in other pursuits over and above all such charges, he will 
either become bankrupt or he will go out of that business and 
apply his labor and capital to something else. I venture to affirm 
that no tax which may be put either upon productive land or upon 
other forms of productive property can be made to stay where it 
is put, except it is imposed in the form of a tax upon successions 
or bequests of such property. Possibly, a tax on incomes might 
not be directly distributed. 

I will venture to cite myself as one of the agents through whose 
instrumentality every man in this room has been charged with, 
and has paid, a part of the tax on the rental value or assessors’ 
valuation, and also a part of the rent secured by the landlord 
himself, who owns one of, the most valuable pieces of land in the 
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city of Boston. It is doubtful if any single person can be found 
through whose agency a part of the rent secured from land, and 
a part of the Boston taxes imposed on land valuation, are so 
widely distributed and recovered from the consumers as myself, 
owing to the peculiar nature of the business which I conduct. 
The office which I occupy in Boston, as president of a Factory 
Mutual Insurance Company, is in the sixth story of a building 
standing upon land worth $30 per square foot, the building itself 
being worth $20 per square foot of ground covered, that being al- 
most the identical average of the value of all land in the city of 
Boston as with all buildings ; to wit, three to two. This property 
is taxed to the owner at these valuations. The sixth story was 
added to the building at my instance. The bargain made for the 
rent to be paid for the first five years covered interest upon the 
cost of construction, repairs, depreciation, cost of service, and 
the full proportion of the rent and taxes on the ground. Superi- 
ority of situation, due to the growth of society, enabled the owner 
to secure from me as his tenant all the taxes, insurance, and other 
charges, profits or interest on the building, and an economic rent 
equal to the rental value of the land occupied. If I had not 
agreed to make this payment, he would not have constructed the 
addition to the building, from other parts of which he had already 
secured an income of a similar kind. After the first term of the 
lease had expired, I paid in advance, because I could not get 
accommodation anywhere else on so good terms, no one being 
ready to apply capital and labor to the construction of buildings 
‘on any land, unless with the expectation of recovering income in 
full measure on the investment, rent and taxes from the occu- 
pants. By occupying that building at the cost of rent and taxes, 
the general cost of my work is diminished more than it is in- 
creased. The highest rents and the highest taxes are paid by 
those whose service to the community is done at the lowest cost. 

Now, the company of which I am president insures, under the 
mutual principle, nearly every first-class textile factory and paper 
mill. The cost of their insurance is charged to them. It includes 
the amount of loss incurred by fire in each year, the salaries of 
the officers, and other personal expenses of conducting the com- 
pany, and also the rent and taxes of the office occupied. ‘That 
cost of insurance, together with the tax on the factories them- 
selves, is charged to the cost of the goods; and the goods would 
not be made for sale except at an average profit over and above 
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these charges. You are among the consumers who buy these 
goods. In nearly every yard of cotton or woollen cloth, and in 
nearly every sheet of paper of which you make use, there is a 
charge for rent and taxes on that Boston lot of land. If all the 
expenses of the city, and the national taxes also, were consoli- 
dated in a single tax upon that lot of land,—the rental value of 
which is now represented by a principal sum appraised at the 
rate of $30 per square foot,— the difference to you would be that, 
while you would be saved other taxes, you would pay about four 
times as much tax in the cost: of your cotton and woollen cloth 
and your paper that you now do. You would be very sure to pay 
this, because it is necessary to the investment of the capital upon 
and to the use of that land that “legal ownership and peaceable 
possession through all time and through all transfer” should be 
given to some individual person, according to the theory of Mr. 
Henry George, with which I fully concur. That person would 
not invest his capital in a building placed upon that land, or 
upon any other lot or parcel, unless he could get the full income 
upon his capital over and above the single tax. The single tax 
would therefore become a part of the cost of the conduct of the 
insurance company, just as much as a partial tax upon the land 
now does. This is as true of the factory and the workshop as it 
is of the insurance company,—all taxes on the site, the building, 
and the work, are included in the cost of goods. 

Now, with regard to the hypothesis of Ricardo in respect to 
agricultural land. This hypothesis is thus given: Two parcels 
of land, the one very fertile, the other of average quality. The 
latter, being cultivated, will yield back in its product merely the 
cost of cultivation. The other will yield the cost of cultivation 
and an additional quantity possessing a certain value. That addi- 
tional quantity is defined as economic rent. This hypothesis 
holds true, provided the two lots of land were cultivated by the 
economic man, the myth of the deductive economists, the man 
who would be an automaton if he were in existence, always actu- 
ated by the same motives, governed by the same measure of 
intelligence, and yielding or securing in response to his. effort 
identical results. There is no such man; and I think this hy- 
pothesis of economic rent falls to the ground with the shadow of 
the economic man. 

The variables from these necessary conditions of economic rent 
are sO numerous that, when one has dealt with them, the rule is 
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buried out of sight and out of mind under the load of exceptions. 
Put two actual men on two lots of land, the one with intelligence 
on the poor lot, and the one of average stupidity on the good lot, 
and each may only recover the cost of production. Change the 
conditions,— put the intelligent man on the good lot, and the rather 
stupid man on the poor lot: the intelligent man will gain a large 
rent, the poor man will fail to get a subsistence, and will become 
a pauper. Put two men of different capacity on land of the same 
quality, and on the same crop one will get a large rent, the other 
will barely get a subsistence. Deal with two lots of land in the 
same city; put a good building on one and a poor building on the 
other ; one will yield a large rent, the other no rent at all. It is 
neither the quality of the land nor the possession of the land 
which governs the income: it is the labor and capital applied to 
the land, and, more than all, the mental capacity (¢¢., the mental 
faculty), which is the prime factor in all production. Land itself 
possesses no value. The price paid for it is paid for the choice 
of lots. 

Economic rent is a mere hypothesis, based on the supposed ac- 
tion of an economic man, like whom no man ever existed. It is 
not a working theory, and may be safely disregarded in the con- 
sideration of the subject with which we are now attempting to 
deal. 

There is another element of alleged profit to individuals, which 
it is claimed that they take without effort, in what Mill called the 
unearned increment,” which Henry George confounds with Ri- 
cardo’s hypothesis of economic rent. The so-called unearned 
increment is the margin which an owner can obtain from the sale 
of land which had no original value, but has been raised in valu- 
ation by the progress of society. It is admitted that there is such 
a profit. It is admitted that men of exceptional sagacity and skill 
in the management of property may buy land, hold it unused, lose 
interest upon it, and pay existing rates of taxation, and occasion- 
ally make a profit above the current rate of interest. According 
to my observation in the matter of dealing in land, it has not been 
an exceptionally profitable kind of dealing. And men do not, as 
a rule, gain by it in any considerable measure, if any, beyond what 
the same skill and sagacity or mental work would have gained 
for them in déaling with what may be called the secondary or ter- 
tiary forms of land; that is to say, dealing with the products 
which are derived from land,—which products, we may say, are 
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merely land raised to the second, third, fourth, or fifth power, as 
the case may be. 

It may be said of these products, as it was written or inscribed on 
the corner of a great granite mill by the builder: “ All things have 
been others, all things will be others.” He little knew how true 
a prophet he was. He built beyond his means, and his mill be- 
longed to the mortgagee before many years. We may say of land 
and its products, including men: Ad things have been land, all 
things will be land. 

The whole of life consists in the conversion of forces derived, 
at first from land by the use of the tools; but land itself is but 
the. primary tool which is made use of in the process of converting 
the forces of nature by which life is sustained. It is a laboratory 
rather than a mine, in a broad and general sense. It may be used 
or misused, exhausted or enriched, rendered more valuable or less 
valuable in exact measure to the labor, capital, and intelligence 
which are applied to the conversion of forces worked on land into 
the secondary and tertiary forms. Land of no original value, and 
of little original utility, becomes useful and valuable in reflex to the 
labor, capital, and intelligence applied to it. 

Now, in regard to the so-called unearned increment, I question 
very much that there is any unearned increment anywhere, if we 
regard the land of any given country as a whole, There may be 
some places like Ireland, for instance, where a bad system of land 
tenure and of absentee landlords has brought about a temporary 
congestion of the population ; and this may have created an incre- 
ment of rack rent, or an unearned increment of increased value, 
which would only recur under extraordinary conditions. But, in 
the case of Ireland, the attempt to stop all rent has destroyed the 
value of the land, and has now rendered it almost incapable of 
production, not for lack of labor, but of capital and intelligence. 

If we view this country, however, as a whole, paradoxical as it 
may appear, I think I may venture to hold that there has been no 
increment or increase in the value of the land of the United 
States which would approximate even to the measure of the 
diminished effort now required on the part of those who desire 
to obtain possession of land, as compared with what the necessary 
effort was, say, a century ago. 

The progress of society which leads men to bid against each 
other for the choice of lots (this is what really creates the value 
of land) has been brought about by the construction of highways, 
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the building of railways, the removal of the timber for purposes of 
construction, and other methods by which the land has been 
rendered capable of cultivation or of other use. A century ago 
land was without value. It has been distributed down to very 
recent times under free grants of one sort or another. But before 
the construction of highways, and yet more before the construc- 
tion of railways (¢.¢., before society had made great progress), the 
effort necessary to bring valueless wild land or raw land into a 
productive condition was something of which the present genera- 
tion has little or no conception. It was the hard work of a life- 
time of a large part of the population. There was no rent, espe- 
cially no economic rent; hardly any land yielded more than a 
bare subsistence. Hardly any occupation, except that of com- 
merce on the high seas, yielded any wealth in excess of a mere 
subsistence. The lesser amount of taxation was an immensely 
heavier burden than even excessive amounts now are. There 
could have been no single tax upon land at that time, because 
there was hardly any valuation of land or any economic rent, or 
rent of any kind, to be converted over to purposes of taxation. 

Compare those conditions with the present. If you raise the 
assessors’ valuation of the land of the United States, which is 
often below market value, to a full market valuation, then it will 
appear that each unit of the adult population, each man of arms- 
bearing age (if we may take each man of that type as the average 
unit), may now obtain land by purchase at its average valuation 
by earning the money with «a tithe of the effort once needed. 
This money an industrious man can lay up in very much less than 
a lifetime, and can thus come into the possession of land with 
the least effort. A few years of service, conducted with industry, 
energy, and skill, will yield money enough to buy or to pay for the 
choice of land at its present average valuation, in far greater meas- 
ure than the measure of the effort required to conquer free land 
from the wilderness a century or even a half-century ago. Land 
is more easily and readily obtained by purchase now than it was 
by mere occupancy formerly. 

If such are the facts, there is no such thing as unearned incre- 
ment in any large sense. On the contrary, there has been a con- 
stant decrement in the effort required, on behalf of the average 
man, to become the possessor of land coincidently with the 
progress of society and the application of labor and capital to the 
development of the whole territory of the United States. We have 
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not approached the end of these conditions. The end is not even 
within sight. With the progress of society,— that is to say, by the 
application of science, invention, and capital to productive indus- 
try,— the cost of living at a given standard has been steadily dimin- 
ishing, while the rates of wages and the purchasing power of earn- 
ings have been as steadily increasing. With that diminishing cost 
of living and that advance in the earning power of labor, there 
has also of late years been a general decline in the valuation of 
land, except in a very few cities. 

I therefore hold that the very progress of society, which raises 
the special value of land in particular cases, at the same time 
diminishes the general cost of land to him who desires to possess 
it, if we measure cost, not by the money, but by the effort which 
may be necessary to be exerted in order to come into such posses- 
sion. Land can be more easily brought into possession by the 
masses of the people at its present valuation than it could have 
been when it was absolutely free for any one to become possessed 
of it who might choose to make the effort. The hypothesis that 
land is becoming more and more the property of the few, to the 
exclusion of the many, finds no support in the statistics of owner- 
ship. The mortgage system greatly facilitates the distribution of 
land, and profits the borrower as much as the lender. The allega- 
tion that much land is held for speculative use, less than its true 
valuation, simply proves, if it be true, that the assessors of taxes 
in that locality do not perform their duties. 

The conclusion of this whole matter of social relations to which 
I have been brought by my observation of the facts of life is this: 
The law of competition is an expression of mental energy. Men- 
tal energy is the most potent force in material production. Com- 
petition corresponds to the forces which in the physical world 
have been named gravitation and friction. Gravitation and fric- 
tion, viewed in one light, are obstructions to progress which must 
be overcome ; yet without their existence there could be no prog- 
ress, no motion of any kind. Competition is a form of mental 
energy which is ingrained in the human mind. It is irremovable 
and ineradicable, in many cases a cause of obstruction, yet in the 
larger sense the main factor in all progress in material welfare. 
Competition rules, whether we will or not, not only in the pro- 
duction and distribution of the products of the land, but in the 
maintenance of the properties of the soil and in the distribution 
of the land itself. It is a force which is subject to control and 
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direction, but not to suppression. It bursts every bond by which 
the attempt is made to suppress it ; and, the more rigid the bond, 
the more serious the break. 

Regarding competition, then, as a beneficent force, working con- 
stantly in the direction of higher welfare, and to the leading of the 
masses of the people to a higher and higher plane, as time goes on, 
we should investigate its lines of work in each and every direction ; 
and I think we should be led by complete and logical analyses to 
the final conclusions which I have elsewhere stated : namely, Given 
only statutes for the prevention of fraud and the enforcement of 
contracts, free competition leads directly to greater and greater 
abundance, to diminishing the quantity or valuation of the cap- 
ital which is required as a factor in. production, to higher wages 
both in amount and in purchasing power,— which are the correla- 
tive or result of a constantly diminishing cost of production, when 
such cost is measured either in terms of labor, or effort, or in time, 
— while the competition of capital with capital tends constantly to 
a minimum of profit. 

There is another paradoxical proposition which I may now add 
to this which I have previously presented ; namely, in the compe- 
tition of society through its units in constructing railways, estab- 
lishing cities, and in bringing civil order into effect. While some 
land is rendered more valuable, a// land is rendered more avail- 
able ; and while it is necessary that specific lands shall be held in 
private ownership, under certain conditions, in order that all pro- 
duction may be conducted in the most effectual manner, it is not 
necessary that all land should be held, either in common or in 
severalty, by all men for the purposes of such primary production. 

Finally, through this competitive method of constructing society, 
and of dealing with land and establishing its valuation by purchase 
and sale, all men are enabled to obtain parcels of land at less cost 
or effort to themselves than ever before. Therefore, under the 
law of competition affecting land, the widest distribution will occur 
under the least onerous terms. This rule is of course subject to 
modification of the conditions, from time to time, under which such 
limited private ownership is permitted by law. We may therefore 
treat the single tax system merely as a method of taxation, and 
not as a fit method of working the distribution of land. Asa 
mode of taxation, I should regard it as one of the most onerous 
which could be adopted, and the least expedient to be considered 
with a view to its being put into practice. 
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I think it would be easily proved that, in the competition to de- 
velop the country, and to attain a profit from the rise in the value 
of land, such facilities have been created through the application 
of labor and capital as to have greatly widened the distribution of 
land, and have rendered the possession of land more sure and 
at less cost than would have been the case had this competition 
been restricted, or had land been made subject to a single tax 
equal to its rental valuation. 

This view of competition and of land-owning is not “ Jaissez 
Jaire,’ either run mad or otherwise. It does not preclude town or 
city organization for many practical purposes, nor State interven- 
tion and action in matters which the State in its function of corpo- 
ration may rightly undertake. 

















9. REMARKS OF HENRY GEORGE. 


I have listened with pleasure to the brief address of Professor 
James. So far as I can gather from it, the only thing that keeps him 
from being a single tax man is the idea that we propose to institute 
the single tax immediately ; for I think he will agree with us that 
whether economic rent be more or less does not affect the main 
question. If it be not enough to support present public expenses, 
we can at least take it as far as it goes, either reducing our ex- 
penses to that point or supplying the deficiency in some other 
way. If it be more, I think he will agree with us that with the 
growing needs of society there will be no difficulty in finding good 
use for it. 

I wish you gentlemen who oppose the single tax would come 
together and settle among yourselves what the proper answer to 
our arguments is. For no one can listen to the objections that 
have been made without seeing how largely they cancel each other, 
and I am satisfied that, if you were only to fight it out among your- 
selves, there would be no objection left for us to meet. But, as I 
have been asked to reply to the objections that have been made, 
I will confine myself to a few of the more important. In the first 
place, to select that which I think lies at the root of nearly, if not 
all, other objections, let me speak of the matter of compensation. 

Professor Seligman, in his address, admitted substantially the 
principal things for which we contend, but urged mainly this objec- 
tion: that, to carry out the single tax, it would, as a matter of jus. 
tice, be necessary to compensate present land-owners, and that hav- 
ing to pay out with one hand, while taking in with the other, would 
neutralize the benefits. I do not think this quite true. In any 
growing country I think the land might be bought and compensa- 
tion made, and still a residual benefit be left, for the future at least. 
But I do hold that any plan that involves such compensation 
is utterly impracticable, and that the people, of whom there are 
many in England, calling themselves land nationalizers, who pro- 
pose to make the land again the property of the nation by buying 
it up, are, so far as their direct object is concerned, wasting their 
time. But we single tax men deny the necessity of compensation. 
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We deny its justice. Nor is it practicable to attach it to our plan. 
What we are proposing is taxation. Compensation does not con- 
sort with taxation. 

We do not propose to take any land without paying the owner 
for it. We do not propose to take land except where it is needed 
for special public uses. And, where this is done, we would con- 
tinue the present practice of compensating the owner for its sell- 
ing value, as long as it has any selling value. So far from quar- 
relling with the justice of this, we fully recognize its justice. For 
to take land from some without compensation while leaving it 
to others would be making fish of one and fowl of another. But, 
while we propose to continue the present practice in this respect, 
we also propose to continue it in another. The present practice 
is to compensate people from whom property is taken, but it is 
not to compensate those on whom taxes are laid. I never in 
all my life heard of the imposition of a tax with accompanying 
compensation to the people who were ultimately to pay it. If 
compensation of that sort is just, I have a big bill against this 
community myself. 

But it is not merely that we do not in form propose to take any 
thing from its owner: it is true in reality. We do not in reality 
propose to take from any one what he already has, even though he 
has it unjustly. What we do propose is that we shall zx the future 
take for the community the revenue that properly accrues to the 
community. We do not propose to settle old scores. We do not 
propose to bring a bill against any one for what has been taken 
that belongs to the community. We propose to let by-gones be 
by-gones, and virtually to say, “Keep what you have; but don’t 
do it any more.” 

People are led into confusion by assuming that we propose to 
take land from its owners. They are also led into confusion by 
assuming that the selling or capitalized value of land is something 
that has already accrued to the owners,—something already in 
their possession. That this is an error may be readily seen. 
What gives its selling value to any piece of land? Not what it 
has yielded to the owner in the past, not even what it is yielding 
to the owner in the present, but what it is expected to yield the 
owner in the future. A lot adjoining a railway station on the 
plains may for some years past have yielded to its owner a rent 
of $1,000 a year. It may be yielding at that rate now. But if it 
be known that on the rst of January next the railway station is 
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to be moved away, and that the lot would then cease to yield any 
rent, its selling value would disappear. In spite of what it had 
yielded, in spite of what it was even now yielding, it would have 
no selling value at all beyond that of the rent it would yield till 
the 1st of January. And this is true in all cases. The capitalized 
or selling value of land is determined not by any advantage that 
its ownership has already yielded or is now yielding, but by the 
expectation of the advantage that it will yield in the future. 

Confusion arises from thinking of the “unearned increment” as 
though it were synonymous with selling value. But the unearned 
increment of wealth that goes to land-owners is a portion of the 
continuous production of wealth, which we commonly estimate 
annually. It is, in short, an annual return, its capitalized or sell- 
ing value being dependent on the expectation of future returns. 
Now, what the single tax proposes is in the /uture to take for pub- 
lic uses what would otherwise go to land-owners, though unearned 
by them. We propose to do this as soon as we can, and as fast 
as we may, by a tax which, even when imposed, can only operate in 
the future. And we propose to use the proceeds of this tax to 
supply revenue now yielded by taxes that bear on industry, repress 
enterprise, and take from individuals what is properly theirs. 

What is therefore involved in the claim for compensation? It 
is not that what has been once given shall not be taken away. 
It is, that because individuals have in the past been allowed to 
take for themselves what belonged to the community, they must 
be allowed to do so in the future, and their successors after 
them. It is, that one generation having made a mistake in the 
levying of taxation, all future generations must continue this mis- 
take. It is, that having been robbed all my life by taxes that 
extorted from me the fruits of my labor, I must submit to the con- 
tinuance of this robbery for the rest of my days, and that my 
descendants for all time must submit. Could the men of the past 
morally bind the men of the present? Can the men of to-day, by 
their errors or their profligacy, bind the men that are to come? 
There have been times when men could legally sell themselves 
into slavery. Granted, if you please, that where such sale was 
legal it constituted a moral bond. Did that bond attach to the 
unborn descendants of the man who thus sold himself? Did it 
make immoral any effort of theirs to release themselves by the 
repeal of laws which made such slavery legal? This claim for 
compensation involves, theoretically, the perpetuation of the same 
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injustice in another form. It involves, practically, the claim that 
we must continue to act unjustly because we have acted unjustly. 
The doctrine of the divine right of kings was almost reasonable as 
compared with so preposterous a doctrine. 

In speaking this morning, Professor Seligman said something 
like this: that, if there was in the present state of society a land- 
less man, he was only landless because he was too poor to buy any- 
thing ; that the reason that prevented him from buying land was 
the same reason that prevented him from buying anything else. 
This is true. But that it is true in the present state of society 
does not show that it is just. It is in accordance with justice that 
save by gift no one should have these other things —the things 
produced from land by labor—without buying them, since for all 
such things a price must be originally paid. They are in the first 
place bought from Nature, so to speak, by the exertion necessary 
to produce them. But it is zo¢ in accordance with justice that men 
should not be able to get land without buying it from others, since 
for the land no original price was paid. Land is the gratuitous 
gift of Nature to men,— the free bounty of the Creator to his chil- 
dren. Here is a man who, like all of us, has come into the world 
bringing nothing with him. Imagine him grown and in his full 
powers. He has as yet done no work and has no proceeds of his 
own labor with which to buy the proceeds of any one else’s labor. 
But has he no right to go to work without paying some one else for 
permission? Has he no right to the natural element, indispensable 
of all work? When a man buys a hat, a house, when he buys grain 
or cheese, he is giving the produce of labor for the produce of 
labor. There is an exchange. But, when he is compelled to give 
to another the produce of his labor for something that existed 
before labor was, it is not exchange. It is a robbery! 

The landless man! Nature knows no such thing as a landless 
man. She brings no man into being where she has not provided 
land. The landless man is as much a monstrosity as a waterless 
| fish or an airless bird. We are land animals. What Nature 
gives us is our own powers and the land. The land is the reser- 
voir from which we must all draw. It is the indispensable ele- 
ment to all exertion, the natural factor in all production.’ The 
equal right to live involves the equal right to land. And, in 
making rights to land equal, what are we doing? Taking from any 
one what properly belongs to him? Not at all. We are simply 
securing to each what is properly his. The only power we are 
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taking from any individual is the power of making an unjust ap- 
propriation,— the power of taking the proceeds of labor without 
doing labor. What we single tax men are proposing is not confis- 
cation : it is the stoppage of confiscation. 

Supposing we could to-morrow appropriate all land values by 
means of the single tax and abolish all other taxes, what would be 
the result? Such an increase of prosperity, such an impetus to 
business, such a demand for labor and all the products of labor as 
we have never dreamed of. Every wheel of industry would spring 
into motion, and there would ensue to the community as a whole 
a general and enormous gain. Some men might lose relatively, 
but as members of the community they would share in the abso- 
lute gain. Now, as Professor James has well brought out, we do 
not prohibit invention or restrain industrial improvement because 
they may relatively injure individuals. Why then should we for 
this reason forego governmental improvement? There are to-day 
inventions talked of as possible that would make existing steam- 
ships all but worthless. Who would say that such inventions 
should be prohibited because of the loss to steamship owners? 
Why, then, should any one say that an improved method of collect- 
ing taxes, which would produce general beneficial results, should 
be prohibited because of the loss to land-owners ? 

Mr. ATKINSON.— The landless man has a right to access to 
land without pay, you say. You, therefore, let him occupy a piece 
of land without pay, in order that he may get his living out of it; 
but you make it the condition of the occupancy that out of the 
proceeds of the work he puts on that land he shall surrender 
such part of the proceeds of the work as will meet all the taxes, 
while I, who do not choose to work land, but sit in a chair and 
work with my brain, pay none of them. You, therefore, put a con- | 
dition on the landless man which is vastly more onerous than the 
condition of being obliged to buy a lot and having somebody else 
share the taxes with him. 

Mr. GEORGE.— We do nothing of the kind. We would not tax 
any one for holding land, but only for holding valuable land; 
that is, land to which economic rent attaches, because superior to 
land that others are using. Every man has an equal right to land ; 
but the equality of this right involves the limitation that he has no 
more right than any one else, consequently no right to any better 
land than any one else can get. He has a right to get and use, 
without payment, land to which no economic rent attaches. Suth 
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land, under our system, he could get for nothing; for land specu- 
lation would be killed. And, in using it, he would have no taxes 
at all to pay, either on land, on improvements, on produce, or on 
anything else. But when his land became valuable,— that is, com- 
manded a premium because better than land which others were 
using,— then he would have to pay a tax. In short, we do not 
propose to tax land. We propose to tax land values. 

The longer you think of it, the more clearly you will see that the 
change we propose involves no real injury to any one; that even 
those who lose relatively would be more than compensated by 
their share in the general gain. And I would like those who are 
thinking of the single tax as springing on unsuspecting land-owners 
like a tiger from ambush to know, that much as we single tax men 
would like to have it go into force to-murrow morning, we realize 
the certainty that we cannot be gratified. We can only accom- 
plish the change we seek by the slow process of educating men 
to demand it. In the very nature of things it can only come 
slowly and step by step. We do not delude ourselves on that 
point, and never have. 

One of the speakers this morning spoke of the injustice of the 
single tax in taking away from a man who had just bought land 
the possibility of his getting any “ unearned increment” from it. 
The suggestion is that of a man buying land at present prices, and 
then by the sudden advent of the single tax finding the value of 
his purchase utterly gone. But it is only as it arrived, step by step, 
at or near the point of perfection that the single tax could destroy 
the possibility of getting any “unearned increment.” Then, since 
every step in the single tax must tend to somewhat reduce the sell- 
ing value of land, where is the point short of the very last step, 
when selling values would have shaded down almost to nothing, 
where the purchaser of land could suddenly lose his whole invest- 
ment? unless, indeed, he bought on a basis of wild-cat speculation, 
which the first instalment of the single tax would prick. But, if 
you can imagine any one so surprised as this supposititious pur- 
chaser, would he really deserve sympathy? The single tax can 
only come by slow advances, and each advance — ay, even the agi- 
tation for each advance — gives notice. Already this agitation is 
going on, and is beginning to assume practical shape. It will go 
on from one step to another. And, if any man chooses to shut his 
eyes to what is coming, does he not deserve to lose? 

Another question is, Why should land-owners be taxed and cap- 
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ital escape? In an audience like this I need not waste time in 
exposing the errors of those who mix all sorts of things under the 
name of capital. Capital, in the true meaning of the term, consists 
of wealth ; that is, of the products of exertion used in production. 
We would levy no tax on capital, because it is clearly unjust to 
take from any one the produce of his exertion. Whatever a man 
brings forth, whatever he adds to the common stock of wealth, be- 
longs to him alone; and it is a wrong to take from him any part of 
it. If aman builds a house, he ought to have the whole house, not 
nine-tenths of it. If he cultivates a field, the whole produce should 
be his. If he puts up machinery or builds a factory, it is a viola- 
tion of the right of property to demand, on the part of the State, 
that he shall share with others what his own exertion has pro- 
duced. And these rights of the producer pass with his title. 
Therefore, it is unjust to tax capital. 

In the next place, it is inexpedient. We want more capital. We 
want more wealth in all its forms. This country, as Mr. Atkinson 
has very well shown, is, after all, a very poor country. So with 
Great Britain. With all the wealth that is concentrated there, the 
great mass of the people are underclothed and underhoused, if 
not underfed.. They do not get enough wealth to enable them to 
lead wholesome lives and to properly develop their powers. Nor 
would they get enough if wealth were equally divided. We want 
more wealth, and therefore it is inexpedient to tax wealth in any 
of its forms. Tax wealth, and you will have less wealth. But, 
again, you cannot tax the capitalist in taxing capital. It slips off 
the capitalist and rests on the consumer, falling with the heaviest 
weight on the poorest people. 

Another question sometimes asked is, If you would take the un- 
earned increment of land values, why not take other unearned 
increments? Well, what are they? I can think of nothing which 
can be fairly likened to that increased value which attaches to land 
by the progress of society except that which attaches to fran- 
chises. As the village grows into the city, the business of the 
street railway becomes more profitable. So with gas-works, water- 
works, etc. So with railways generally. But, if these increased 
profits are not ultimately resolvable into increased economic rent, 
they are of the same nature. Such franchises are special priv- 
ileges, like the privilege of holding valuable land ; and the profits 
due to the general growth ought, as we hold, to be taken for public 
use or diffused through the community by a reduced price of ser- 
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vices. I am inclined to think, as the majority of single tax men 
think, that the best way would be for the community to perform 
such services for itself, as by supplying its own gas and its own 
water and running its own street railways, and, if not operating 
the larger railways, at least maintaining the roadways. 

I do not suppose there is any one here who would hold that the 
occasional (and even, so far as they may be concerned, accidental) 
profits that sometimes come to men by fluctuations in the price of 
products are in the nature of an unearned increment, or that, even 
if practicable, it would be wise for the community to try to take 
them ; for that would be to discourage the forethought which plays 
a beneficent part in equalizing supply. But there are some things 
to which additional value seems to accrue with the increase of 
wealth and culture, or even by lapse of time. Thus there are 
paintings that rise greatly in value long after those who painted 
them are dead. But this is simply an increase in the reward of 
the labor of production, going to the owner of the picture or suc- 
cessor to the original right of the painter. And that it goes to 
him, and not to some other, is in itself the legitimate reward of 
the taste and sagacity evinced in buying the picture. So a coin, 
a vase, a book, may become more valuable simply because of their 
age. But the principle is the same. Such things are in their 
nature subject to exclusive ownership. And this ownership in- 
volves the right to any increase of value that may from any cause 
attach to them. 

Again, there are certain businesses that yield larger profits with 
the growth of population. The most striking of these, perhaps, is 
the newspaper. As the village becomes a large city, the local 
newspaper, instead of making a few hundred dollars a year, may 
yield a revenue of hundreds of thousands. But the increased 
profit is conditioned on the ability to publish a paper that will 
meet the new demands. There is a certain element of monopoly 
in the newspaper press, due to news combinations and resting 
largely on the private control of telegraphs. But, in spite of this, 
there is nothing more striking in the growth of our cities than the 
way in which newspapers rise and fall, showing how, after all, 
their success depends on the ability of their conductors. 

I know of no business to which anything like an unearned incre- 
ment attaches. The growth of a town may make a hotel more 
valuable ; but the increased value attaches to the land, just as the 
value of the publican’s license in England goes ultimately to the 
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land-owner. And the general principle, I should say, is this: — 
that, wherever an increased advantage attaches to a thing properly 
subject to private ownership, it belongs to the owner; but, where 
it attaches to that which properly belongs to the community, it 
should be taken by the community. 

The case of bonds, where their selling value rises by the fall of 
interest, has also been cited; and I am asked to refer to it. A 
bond is a contract between two parties, one of whom for a valid 
consideration agrees to pay certain sums periodically and a cer- 
tain sum finally. Where the contract is between private parties, 
as in the case of a railway bond, is it not clear that it includes all 
the contingencies that may affect the selling value of the bond? 
And is this not also clear, when the contract is between a govern- 
ment and individuals? The loaner or buyer takes the chances for 
gain or loss, whether they arise from special or from general causes ; 
and, so long as you propose to respect the contract, they must be 
left to him. And observe: When the selling value of a bond rises 
because of a general fall of interest, the relations between the 
parties are unchanged except that, could the contract be termi- 
nated, the one might borrow and the other lend at lower interest. 
The payments called for are unaffected. The rise in the selling 
value of the bond is merely a change of ratio between selling and 
annual value. It does not add to the revenue of the bond-holder; 
nor, if he sells to invest again, can he increase his revenue. 

I know of no such thing as a perpetual bond or a perpetual debt 
at a fixed rate of interest. With the fall of interest, governments 
have reduced the interest they pay, either on expiration of the 
time for which bonds were issued or by more or less compulsory 
refunding processes. And I may say incidentally that I do not ' 
regard the fall of interest proper as a necessary consequence of 
social progress. So far from the effect of the single tax being, as 
some think, to reduce the rate of interest, my opinion is that it 
would increase it. If this be so, the effect upon bonds would be 
the reverse of that contemplated in the question. Their selling 
value would decrease instead of increase. 

But to go to what may perhaps be the spirit of the question. 
While it is a matter that I do not care to raise now,—for, just as 
the land supports us all, so is the reform that would open land to 
labor the most fundamental of all reforms,—I may frankly avow 
my belief that there is no justification for public debts. As there 
never could have lived men who could validly dispose of land for 
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all time, so no generation can validly burden other generations 
with debt. In the same letter in which he declared it self-evident 
that land belongs in usufruct to the living and not to the dead, 
Thomas Jefferson stated this principle, and proposed that all public 
debts and statutes should be deemed void on the lapse of a period 
which he thought about the time that one generation passes 
away and another succeeds. The more this proposition was con- 
sidered, he said, the more salutary it would seem. And so, in the 
light of to-day, I think it will. This power of incurring public 
debts, of bonding future generations, is the power that maintains 
monstrous armaments, and is rapidly putting the civilized world in 
pawn. In the interests of civilization it must be ended, and it will 
be ended. 

Professor Seligman has said that the true principle is, not tax- 
ation according to benefits, but taxation according to ability,— 
meaning, I presume, ability to pay. To us it is as unjust and 
absurd to charge men with taxation in proportion to their ability 
to pay as it would be to charge them for postage-stamps in pro- 
portion to their ability to pay. If men get rich dishonestly, it is 
no remedy to tax them more. If they get rich honestly, it is a 
gross outrage. No one ought to be forced to pay more than 
another because he is more industrious or more talented, or has 
more foresight, or any other personal quality. All men ought to 
be put upon an equality of opportunity, letting whoso can work 
best and hardest take all the advantage that those qualities give. 
It is unjust to tax men according to their ability to pay. And it is 
inexpedient to tax qualities or the earnings of qualities that in- 
crease the general stock of wealth. Not merely this, but it is 
clearly impossible to tax men according to their ability to pay. 
All over the world it has been tried. Has it ever succeeded? In 
the United States to-day we are trying to tax men according to 
their ability to pay. This is the theory of many of our federal 
taxes and of nearly all our local taxes. What is the result? The 
rich man walks from under such taxes. The farmer pays on his 
tools; he pays on his little stock, on all he has. But the million- 
aire,— not only does he pay far less of the indirect taxes in propor- 
tion to his ability than fall on the sewing-girl and the day laborer, 
but even of the direct taxes he pays less then men of small means. 
And the attempt to tax men according to their ability has notori- 
ously led to evasions, perjuries, briberies, corruption, and wide- 
spread demoralization. 
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No: we ought to tax men according to the special advantages 
they receive from the community, thus putting all men on an equal 
plane and giving free play to personal qualities. Here is the 
principle: We are all equally entitled to the use of land; and for 
the use of land in itself there should be no tax whatever. But 
where a value attaches to the land itself—that is to say, where 
land is so much better than the ordinary that it commands a pre- 
mium —there a special privilege is accorded the holder. He re- 
ceives from social growth and improvement a special advantage; 
and in the tax we propose we would simply take the value of that 
special advantage for the whole community, thus putting all upon 
the same plane. 

That this is the true principle is shown by the fact that the tax 
on land values can be collected with the minimum of cost and the 
maximum of certainty; that it does not provoke the evasion, fraud, 
and corruption that are incident to other taxes. Land lies out-of- 
doors ; it cannot be concealed or carried away. And its value can 
be ascertained with more certainty than any other value. 

I said this afternoon that the land-owner as a land-owner was 
absolutely useless. Perhaps I had better go into that matter a 
little more fully. If any one thinks that the land-owner as land- 
owner is of any use, it is because he is confounding ownership with 
possession ; and when people talk, as some gentlemen have talked 
here, of the advantages of the private ownership of land, they are 
thinking of the advantages of secure possession. Secure posses- 
sion of land is necessary to the best use of land, but that is not 
ownership. The reason possession is needed is to give security 
that the improver shall reap the rewards of his exertion and outlay. 
But ownership is not necessary to secure improvement. In New 
York to-day you will find buildings erected on land owned by other 
parties, erected on leases, on the security of possession for a cer- 
tain time. Go into Chicago, and you will find buildings erected 
in the same way ; and there to-day you will find buildings erected 
on city land, not on long leases or a fixed rent, but with the con- 
tract that at short intervals a revaluation shall be made, and that 
the rent shall be increased as the land increases in value. 

No man ploughs a field to get the rewards of its ownership: he 
ploughs to get the rewards of industry. No man builds to get the 
rewards of land-ownership: he builds to get the rewards of build- 
ing. Perhaps that is a little too sweeping a statement. There 
are cases in which houses are built and improvements made to 
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get the reward of land-ownership. Go, for instance, to some of 
those “boom towns” in the West. About Los Angeles you may 
find great hotels standing empty. Nobody lives in them, and 
nobody ever has lived in them. They were erected as “bait for 
suckers” during the boom. In other places you may find rail- 
ways covered up in mud and streets laid out where people are 
ploughing. That is the wasteful sort of improvement that is done 
to get the rewards of land-ownership. The industry that land- 
ownership stimulates! It is the industry of the “boomer” and 
“Jand-shark,” the sort of industry expended in getting up the 
maps of Eden that dazzled Martin Chuzzlewit! 

To leave the rewards of mere land-ownership to individuals is 
not merely #of to encourage real improvement, it is powerfully to 
discourage it. The American farmer strives, wherever he can, to 
get more land than he can possibly use profitably, in the hope of 
gain by the increase in value, and thus compels the next comer to 
go further on. So around all our cities you may see vacant lots, 
held at high prices against those who would use them. We have a 
population so diffused in some parts as to deprive it of advantages 
and economies that civilization ought to give, so crowded in other 
parts that healthy physical or moral life is impossible. The mort- 
gaged homestead, the filthy tenement house, the seeming want of 
work where men are suffering for want of the things that work 
produces; the perplexing paradoxes, the threatening problems, 
presented by what is called the labor question,— these are the 
fruits of private land-ownership, the results of leaving to individ- 
uals that fund which ought to go to supply the needs of the com- 
munity. 

Professor Seligman said that the advocates of the single tax do 
not understand the science of finance. Well, if some of the reason- 
ing we have heard here be the result of understanding the science 
of finance, we single tax men are glad that we don’t understand it. 
He has also said that the professors of political economy as a 
class are against us. Unfortunately, that is true. But is it aston- 
ishing? Given a great social wrong that affects the distribution of 
wealth, and it is in the nature of things that professors of political 
economy should either belong to or consciously or unconsciously 
be influenced by the very class who profit by the wrong, and who 
oppose, therefore, all means for its remedy. 

Professor Seligman intimates that we who are not of the colleges 
ought to accept what professors of political economy tell us of that 
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science, as we accept what professors of the physical sciences tell 
us of their domain. The difference, which he ignores, is that 
researches into’ the physical laws of nature do not affect the 
“pocket nerve”: political economy does. And just as Macaulay 
has said,— if there were any large pecuniary interests concerned 
in denying the law of gravitation, that law would not be acknowl- 
edged to this day! It certainly would not be in the universities 
and colleges. 

There is a reason why the great majority of us must, in such 
matters as astronomy or chemistry, accept what the professors of 
such sciences tell us. We cannot all study such sciences: we have 
neither the leisure,.the knowledge, nor the opportunities. But if 
we cannot all study political economy,— the science whose phe- 
nomena lie about us in our daily lives, and enter into our most 
important relations, and whose laws lie at the bottom of questions 
we are called on to settle with our votes,— then democratic repub- 
lican government is doomed to failure; and, the quicker we sur- 
render ourselves to the government of the rich and learned, the 
better. . 

Let me say a direct word to you professors of political econ- 
omy, you men of light and leading, who are fighting the single tax 
with evasions and quibbles and hair-splitting. We single tax men 
propose something that we believe will make the life of the masses 
easier, that will end the strife between capital and labor, and solve 
the darkening social problems of our time. If our remedy will not 
do, what is your remedy? It will not do to propose little goody- 
goody palliatives, that hurt no one, help no one, and go nowhere. 
You must choose between the single tax, with its recognition of the 
rights of the individual, with its recognition of the province of 
government, with its recognition of the rights of property, on the © 
one hand, and socialism on the other. 

Gentlemen, don’t quibble and split hairs about this matter. It 
is too solemn, too important. It involves the happiness, the health, 
the lives, the very souls, of human beings. It involves the progress 
of society, the fate of civilization. If you have had superior educa- 
tion, if you have had what to so many of us has been denied, the 
leisure for study, the opportunity to cultivate what is highest and 
best in your powers, the more is it incumbent on you to meet the 
question frankly and fairly. If you will not accept our remedy, 
what is your remedy? There must be some deep wrong underly- 
ing our organization to-day. If it is not the wrong we point to, 
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the wrong that disinherits men of their birthright, what is it? 
There must be some way of securing to the laborer the proper 
rewards of his toil, of opening to every man willing to work oppor- 
tunity to work. If you will not take our plan, what is your plan? 
You see these recurring strikes, you see the destructive contests 
that they involve, you see larger combinations marshalling for a 
wider and bitterer war. You must see that no man or body of 
men can have the moral right to demand that other men shall em- 
ploy them or shall pay them a certain rate of wages. But is it 
not also clear that there is a right belonging to every man, a right 
attested by his very presence in this world,— the right to employ 
his own labor? If you reject our simple plan for securing that, 
how do you propose to secure it ? 

Modern society cannot stand still. All over the civilized world 
social conditions are becoming intolerable. If you reject the single 
tax, look to it, from what you turn and toward what you are going. 
We propose to respect to the full the rights of property. We pro- 
pose to assure to each man his own, be it much or little. We 
would remove all restrajnts on production, all penalties on honest 
acquisition. We care not how rich any man may become, so long 
as he does not appropriate what belongs to others. We ask no 
class legislation, no favors or doles for any set of men. We would 
do away with all special privileges, abolish all monopolies, and 
put all men on the same level with regard to natural opportu- 
nities and before the law. We would simplify government, do 
away with its interferences in private affairs, and strike at the 
root of political corruption. 

What is proposed on the other side? More restrictions, more 
interferences, more extensions of government into the individual 
field, more organization of class against class, more bars to the 
liberty of the citizen. In turning from us, even though it be to 
milk-and-water socialism, you are turning to the road that leads to 
revolution and chaos, you are using your influence to intensify the 
fight in the dark that, as it goes on, must evolve the forces that 
destroy civilization. 























10. REMARKS OF PROFESSOR SELIGMAN. 
(FRIDAY EVENING, SEPTEMBER 5.) 


After my paper of this morning I scarcely expected to take 
part in this general discussion, but the fact that Mr. George has 
done me the honor of addressing his principal remarks to some of 
my arguments makes it incumbent on me to reply. Before coming 
to the arguments proper, a few words are necessary as to Mr. 
George’s undeserved slur at professors of “ political economy.” 
Mr. George practically said that the professors of this science are 
frauds and hypocrites. I thank him for this gentle insinuation, but 
I repel the charge as one unworthy of every honest disputant. To 
say that because a man does not agree with you he must be either 
a fool or a hypocrite is a most unwarranted and, let me add, 
rather egotistic assertion ; while the charge in, reference to profes- 
sors of economics in particular is destitute of all foundation. 
This charge may possibly have contained a grain of truth in 
former days, when the acceptance of a college position, both here 
and abroad, was hedged about with manifold restrictions, religious 
as well as otherwise. But in the universities of to-day, which in 
this country are to a continually greater extent coming to be State 
universities and supported by the funds not of any class, but of 
the whole community, the professors are selected; not because of 
any preconceived opinions, but because of their ability to pursue 
the truth, the pure naked truth. The professor of to-day is re- 
sponsible only to himself and to his own conscience; and it is a 
most gratuitous assumption to claim that, because he does not 
belong to g particular school, he must be a charlatan and a hypo- 
crite. 

[Here Mr. George was understood to say he did not mean that 
all professors of political economy, and least of all Professor Selig- 
man, could be accused of hypocrisy. He spoke of a Professor 
Ogilvie in Scotland, who a hundred years ago secretly shared 
views which he did not publicly declare. He said that professors 
naturally belonged to the property-owning class, however, and 
were therefore opposed to all attempts at reform.] 

I am very glad to hear this disclaimer, which, however, does 
not mend matters much. Mr. George assumes that the professors 
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naturally have a bias toward conservatism. Without any desire 
to become personal, may I ask whether it is quite fair to assume 
that such a bias is confined to any one class? Is it beyond the 
range of possibility that popular orators, of whom Mr. George is so 
eloquent a type, may also have their bias? I think not. But, 
without developing this idea further, let me say that it is grossly 
unjust to ascribe to professors of political economy a truckling or 
even an unconscious subservience to the powers that be. All his- 
tory disproves this. Take Adam Smith, the founder of the sci- 
ence, who started the movement for free trade,—a movement 
which for many years encountered the fiercest opposition on the 
part of the powerful landed aristocracy, the dominant interest in 
England at that time. To come to the other end of English de- 
velopment, to whom do we find is due the great awakening of 
interest on the part of the so-called higher classes toward the 
laborer? Who has done more than all else to change the domi- 
nant sentiment and to inaugurate an era of practical reforms? A 
university lecturer, Arnold Toynbee. In Germany, it was again 
an assemblage of university professors who under the title of the 
“Union for Social Politics” planted themselves squarely in the 
path of the dominant capitalist class, and amid the fiercest oppo- 
sition carried through a whole series of reforms in the interest of 
the laborers, which have, for good or for evil, marked the eco- 
nomic history of the last twenty years in Germany. In Italy, it is 
the university professors who have supported the projects of co- 
operation, of popular banks, of profit-sharing, of factory laws, and 
of land reform. And in the United States, to mention only one 
instance, almost the entire support which the labor-unions receive 
is at the hands of the college professors,—a course which has 
drawn upon them not a little opprobrium. Clearly, Mr. George 
has no right to assert that the professors of political economy are 
unmindful of the slums, or helplessly wedded to existing economic 
conditions. And, although I do not wish to deny for a moment 
the immense influence of Mr. George’s eloquence in stirring the 
seething cauldron of social discontent, I would ask, By virtue of 
what prerogative does he arrogate to himself the position of sole 
spokesman of the down-trodden class? Listen to the following 
words in the last number of the Vationalist, a magazine which 
surely voices the sentiments of many thousands of workmen: 
“Once our wage-earners thought they had a competent leader in 
Henry George. We all know how splendidly they seconded him ; 
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but they soon discovered that he did not really sympathize with 
them.” 

I quote this, not because it is my belief (for I doubt its truth), - 
but because it is the beiief of an ever growing mass of his former 
supporters. Let me tell Mr. George that the reason why college 
professors are not counted among his followers is not because 
they are afraid of consequences, but because they utterly repudiate 
the adequacy of his solution. Show us that your remedy is a 
true remedy; convince us that your methods are just and that 
your results will be efficacious; bring home to us, in short, the 
proof that you have really solved the social question,— and I can 
assure you that you will find no more devoted or enthusiastic ad- 
herents than the college professors. But do not offer us schemes 
which are repugnant to our moral sense and repellent to our logic. 
Do not hold forth as a panacea what all sound economists regard 
as woful error. Above all, do not assume that every one who 
cannot share your convictions is an enemy of progress and true 
civilization. I, for one, repudiate with all the vehemence I pos- 
sess such an utterly baseless and puerile assumption. If the fight 
is to be won, it must be by arguments, and not by epithets. 

After these preliminary remarks let us come to the bill of par- 
ticulars advanced by Henry George. But, first, just one word as 
to a contention of Mr. Garrison this morning. Mr. Garrison said 
the land-owner is like the slave-owner. Was it right to compen- 
sate the slave-owner? It was the slave, and not the slave-owner, 
who ought to be compensated. Now, this is very pretty, this is 
very specious ; but, unfortunately, this is not sound. In the case of 
slavery we have three parties, the slave, the slave-owner, and the 
State. In the other case, we only have two parties, the land-owner 
and the State. In thecase of slavery it is the slave who is in- 
jured ; but how, in the name of common sense, can the land be said 
to be injured? It was wrong to own the slave, because it was a 
violation of his rights as a moral being; but I have yet to learn 
that the land possesses any claims to moral consciousness. The 
cases are utterly dissimilar. 

Let us take up now the first of the points raised by Mr. George, 
the important point of compensation. Here I must substantially 
hold to my remarks of this morning. If it be true indeed that 
land-ownership is robbery, then I confess compensation would be 
wrong. But what has to be proved is precisely that private prop- 
erty in land is robbery. And that, as we shall see in a moment, 
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has never been proved. Mr. George has utterly failed to con- 
vince me. He practically confessed that, if the total land values 
were taken away at once and unconditionally, this would be 
confiscation. He seeks to avoid the difficulty by proposing that 
only portions should be gradually and successively taken ; and 
I am sorry to say that my friend Professor James, in his re- 
marks of this evening, seemed to lend a partial support to this 
view. Now, I cannot possibly see any difference, in so far as 
the loss is concerned, whether a man’s teeth are pulled out one by 
one or whether they are all taken together. If it is confiscation 
to take the total annual value, it is a fro ¢anto confiscation to take 
any part of this value. On the assumption that the same man 
owns the land all the time, it makes no difference whether his 
property is taken in ten equal instalments or in one huge lump. 
The nature of the act is not altered one whit. Clearly, partial 
confiscation is nevertheless confiscation. 

But to come to the pith of the matter: Mr. George says that we 
are not in the habit of compensating for a tax. That is perfectly 
true on the assumption that the tax is an equal tax, as most taxes 
are at least intended to be. But if the State says to one man, You 
shall pay me a thousand dollars, and to another man in exactly 
the same position, You shall pay me ten dollars, then the robbery 
of the first cannot be cloaked by simply calling it a tax. If the 
State takes away from me my diamonds and leaves my neighbor 
in possession of his, then the confiscation is no less a confiscation 
because it is called a tax. If the State singles out a particular 
plot and takes it for the public, it compensates the owner because 
the burden falls exclusively on him. If the State singles out a 
particular class, and takes away only their property and not that 
of others in an equally good position, the claim for compensation 
cannot be brushed aside by simply calling it a tax. Names must 
not deceive us. It is equality and justice that must guide us. 

Henry George says that he proposes to let bygones be bygones. 
Is this true? He says that the capitalized or selling value of land 
depends only on what it is expected it will yield in the future. 
This also is a baseless assertion. The future productiveness is 
only one of the elements. The present productiveness is another, 
and even the past productiveness is generally one of the most im- 
portant tests of value. If you will say that future productiveness 
depends on an estimate based upon a comparison of past and 
present productiveness, then I can have no quarrel with the asser- 
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tion. But does Mr. George want to let bygones be bygones? He 
says that he wants to take only the future unearned increment; 
but he labors under a mistake. That was John Stuart Mill’s plan, 
the only honest plan. If I invest $10,000 in a plot of land and 
get a rent of $600 (about the usual interest), I obtain no unearned 
increment. As soon as through the progress of society this rent 
increases to $800, I get, if you will, an unearned increment of $200. 
Now, this increase, this increment, this $200, is what Mill proposed 
to take, although he never had the idea of a single tax. But as 
soon as you take the entire $800 you are taking more than the 
future unearned increment. You are taking the entire value, and 
you are not letting bygones be bygones. Increment, Mr. George, 
means increase; and you are taking more than the future in- 
crease. 

The question of confiscation cannot be settled in any such easy 
manner. Mr. George has spoken of property which has been 
rendered practically worthless through a new invention or discov- 
ery. Do we compensate the existing owners? asks he. No, of 
course not; but why? A new invention represents a practical gain 
to production. It is the supplanting of the old, the worn-out, by 
the new. It is only by this process that advancing civilization be- 
comes possible. It is like the hand-loom weaver, whose interests 
were for the time being injured by machinery, but who, in the long 
run, was immensely benefited. But what analogy is there between 
this case and the confiscation of land? How is the land-owner to 
derive any special benefit from the change? It must first be 
proved that the abolition of private ownership will revolutionize 
production in the good sense,—an assertion the very contrary of 
which is rather true. And, secondly, even if we accept Mr. 
George’s assumption that land confiscation will benefit the com- 
munity, it has yet to be shown why, if the benefits are to be equal 
to all, the burden should fall on only the small class of land- 
owners. Clearly, the analogy between the undisputed benefits of 
a new invention and the extremely questionable results of land 
nationalization is a very far-fetched one. 

No amount of mere assertion will prove that confiscation is not 
confiscation. Mr. George has told us that compensation is im- 
practicable ; but that is a mere statement, without any proof. The 
question still resolves itself into this. If I purchase to-day a plot 
of land for $10,000, (which $10,000 are the results of my labor and 
skill), while my neighbor -purchases a house for $10,000 (also the 
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result of his labor and skill), why, I ask, should my $10,000 be 
taken away, and his $10,000 be left intact. No amount of jugglery 
with words can disguise the force of this plain question, and noth- 
ing that Mr. George has ever said has answered it. He confuses 
the ownership of the land with the ownership of the capital paid 
for the land. I repeat what I said this morning, that the great 
majority of existing land values in the United States have been 
purchased for cash, for capital, for the product of labor. And, as 
long as the State has clothed this form of capital invested in land 
with the insignia of property, the land-owner, who has paid for his 
land, has an undeniable claim to compensation. 

We come now to what I consider the most baseless contention 
‘of Mr. George. Land should not belong to any one, says he, be- 
cause it is not the result of individual labor. The argument has 
two branches. First, I deny that any such sharp line of demarca- 
tion can be drawn between land and other things. Secondly, I 
repeat my assertion of this morning, that it is illogical to confine 
the unearned increment to land alone. 

In the first place, if it be said that the value of land is wholly 
the work of the community, how can we logically deny that the 
value of any so-called product is partly the work of the commu- 
nity? Individual labor, I venture to say, has never by itself pro- 
duced anything in civilized society. Let us take the workman, 
fashioning a chair. The wood he certainly has not produced. 
The tools that he uses are the result of the contribution of others. 
The house in which he works, the clothes he wears, the food he 
eats (all of which are necessary to the making of a chair in civil- 
ized society), are the result of the contributions of the community. 
His safety from robbery and pillage — nay, his very existence — is 
dependent on the ceaseless co-operation of the society about him. 
How can it be said, in the face of all this, that his own individual 
labor wholly creates anything? If it be answered that he pays 
for his tools, his clothing, his protection, etc., I say, So does the 
land-owner pay for the land he purchases. Nothing, I repeat, 
is wholly the result of unaided individual labor. No one has a 
right to say, This belongs completely and absolutely to me because 
I alone have produced it. In truth, this is the groundwork of 
socialism. The socialists have been far more logical than Henry 
George. They deny the existence of any difference, save that in 
degree, between property in land and property in other capital. 
That is the reason why the English enthusiasts are leaving land 
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nationalization and enrolling themselves under the banners of so- 
cialism. That is the reason why, in this country, the growth of 
Bellamy’s Nationalism marks the gradual decadence of the single 
tax movement. That is the reason why any one who has to do 
with laboring men throughout the country is now meeting in 
every centre hundreds who were formerly Georgeites, but who 
now have become converted to the newer forms of socialism. I 
agree neither with Mr. George nor with the socialists. I think 
the premises of each are wrong. But, as regards logic, the so- 
cialists have clearly won a victory over Henry George. 

Now, secondly, why limit unearned increment to land? Mr. 
George says that the only other case he can think of is that of 
franchises, and that these also ought to be taken for the com- 
munity. Now, this means one of two things, either the community 
must tax them or it must acquire them by purchase or confisca- 
tion. Now, if the State taxes them, we no longer have the single 
tax on land values, but also an additional tax on something else. 
What, then, becomes of the great crusade for the single tax? 
But if the State. acquires them,— that is to say, nationalizes all 
occupations which enjoy a special franchise,— how is Mr. George 
to be distinguished from those socialists whom he professes so to 
abhor? These are the horns of the dilemma. 

But Mr. George’s contention that there are no such cases of 
unearned increment is absolutely incorrect. Let us first analyze 
a few of the cases which he attempts to explain away. Mr. 
George says, Here is an old picture which greatly increases in 
value ; and he maintains that this is due to the man who had the 
sagacity and the taste and the forethought to buy this picture. 
Now, I appeal to the common sense of this audience. Twenty 
years ago I bought a Diaz, a Corot, or Millet for $500, which 
now is worth $20,000, solely because of the scarcity of such pict- 
ures and the increased demand of those that have a use for them. 
Twenty years ago I bought for $500 a plot of land in a Western 
town, which now has appreciated to the same sum ($20,000) ; and, 
mind you, for the very same reason,— namely, the increased de- 
mand of those that can use the land. Now, if I am entitled to 
the increased value of the picture because of my sagacity and 
forethought, why, in the name of common sense, am I not entitled 
to the increased value of the land, due equally to my sagacity and 
forethought? I have done no more to enhance the value of the 
picture than that of the land. The arguments are precisely iden- 
tical. 
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Then Mr. George says, Value may attach to other things by 
mere passage of time. An old Roman coin is worth a great deal 
because I have taken care of it for so long. But is not the in- 
creased value of land due precisely to the same passage of time? 
If I buy a lot on Wall Street, I and my descendants will, you may 
be sure, take very good care of it, and we shall bestow upon its 
protection from intruders and robbers a great deal more care than 
the owner of the Roman coin. The argument is precisely the same. 
But these are of course all trifles, although they are good samples 
of Mr. George’s logic. Let us take far more important examples. 

The value of railway securities in the United States to-day is 
over $9,000,000,000, and the securities of other corporations 
amount to many millions more. It is safe to say that the value 
of the bare land owned by individuals is far less than these cor- 
porate securities, which form a large part of the intangible per- 
sonal property of individuals. Now, has anything that Mr. 
George advances tended to disprove the existence of unearned 
increments in these? I invest $100,000 in the railway bonds of 
a young corporation ; I get 6 per cent. interest, and pay perhaps 
$50 on the par value for them. In the course of twenty years, 
during which time the community has grown and given the rail- 
road more traffic, this bond is worth par or even $150, and my in- 
vestment represents now $200,000 or even $300,000. Have I 
earned this increment? Have I individually done anything to 
produce this added value? It is as much the work of a com- 
munity as the increase in the value of any land. Why take 
away the unearned increment of the land-holder and leave intact 
the equally unearned increment of the bondholder? Do you 
not all see that this is the rankest injustice? 

But I am willing to go much further. Mr. George cries out in 
pathetic terms about the robbery of the landless, about “ progress 
and poverty.” Now, I wish to ask any one whose mind is not be- 
fogged by the mist of erroneous enthusiasm: Who are the rich 
men of this country to-day? How has by far the greater part of 
huge wealth been acquired? Look to our millionaires and in- 
quire. I shall tell you. The main cause is the existence of what 
may be called the fortuitous conjuncture of events, the chance 
happening due to no one’s labor, but to the turn in the wheel of 
fortune,— call it speculation, call it luck, call it by any name you 
will, How have most of the fortunes in Wall Street been made? 
Who is responsible for the lucky increase of his investments? 
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Who can say that the successful manager of the ring, the corner, 
the pool and the trust, has worked out his dollars through his 
own industry? Land speculation is only a part, and a very small 
part, of the sum total; and if you say that the fortunate specu- 
lator deserves his fortune because of his sagacity and foresight, 
why deny these attributes to the land-owner ? 

I do not mean to say that wealth has not been acquired by thrift 
and industry ; but I do assert that most of the very large fortunes 
that strike the common observer are due to this incalculable turn 
in the wheel of fortune, and that the unearned increment of land 
values forms only a very small share of these total unearned gains. 
And whatever be the inference as to the policy of the State in 
dealing with these gains,— an inference which it is not my prov- 
ince to discuss here,— it is indisputably illogical and inequitable 
for the State to lay its hands on the land values alone. No, Mr. 
George, if you confiscate one kind, you must confiscate all kinds ; 
you must meet the question of compensation with more successful 
arguments than have as yet been adduced. 7 

We now come. to another point. I agree with much that Mr. 
George has said as to present methods of taxation. But whatever 
is true in Mr. George’s assertion has been said many times before. 
I object to the tax on movable capital, but for very different rea- 
sons from Mr. George. Mr. George falls into the vulgar error of 
supposing that a tax on capital diminishes capital, and thus pro- 
duction. Now, if Mr. George had studied the science of finance 
a little more, he would have learned that there is a great difference 
between a nominal capital tax and a real capital tax. A real cap- 
ital tax is meant to be paid out of the capital itself, but a nominal 
capital tax is meant to be paid and is paid out of the income of 
the capital. Now, all the capital taxes in this country to-day are 
nominal capital taxes. They are meant to be paid and are paid 
out of the profits of the capital. They do not lessen in any degree 
the previously existing stock of capital. The real capital taxes 
which actually trench upon a nation’s capital, as apart from its 
revenue, have been very exceptional in the history of the world, 
and known only in times of great national crises. But the distinc- 
tion between real and nominal taxes is familiar to every tyro in 
the science of finance. I do not therefore object to a capital tax 
for any such crude reason as that of Mr. George. I object toa 
tax on personal property in general: first, because the owners of 
personal property always manage to escape the burden, and roll it 
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off upon the possessors of real property; and, secondly, because 
property is no true measure of ability to pay. Mr. George indeed 
has said that he repudiates the doctrine of ability as the basis of 
taxation ; but he has simply made the assertion, he has given 
absolutely no proof. Ability to pay is the ideal basis of taxation. 
It lies instinctively and unconsciously at the bottom of all our en- 
deavors at reform. When we say that indirect taxes are, on the 
whole, unfair to the laborers, we mean that they are less able to 
pay the same tax than the wealthier portion of the community, 
Their ability is less. When we say that a corporation with large 
receipts should pay more than one with small receipts, we do so 
because we instinctively feel that their ability to pay is greater. 
Look at it from whatever standpoint you will, ability to pay is the 
goal toward which all civilization is aiming, and it is false to say 
that this goal is impossible. Take Switzerland with its progres- 
sive income taxes, take Australia with its graduated succession 
duties, take other countries with their manifold systems, and you 
will find a greater or less approximation to this ideal. But do not 
take our American property tax (which is not based on ability to 
bear), and say that, because it is a failure, the whole principle of 
ability must be abandoned. As I said this morning, the principle 
of privileges or benefits is the principle away from which, not 
toward which, all science and progress have worked. It is 
founded on a false political philosophy, it can result only in a 
false political economy. Mr. George cannot, by a mere unproved 
assertion, reverse the progress of history and the advance of sci- 
ence. All nations originally started out with a tax on land; and 
they have worked away from that condition, as they have worked 
away from the primitive system of the village community. Both 
are suited only to the earliest stages of society. 

Mr. George to-night made some very eloquent remarks about 
“ the oppressed workmen in the slums. It would be easy to draw a 
vivid picture of the oppressed farmer under the single tax régime. 
Our present general property tax, I confess, results in an outrageous 
overburdening of the farmer. But how would it be under the new 
principle? His burden would be intensified, not lessened. I 
confess that, in so far as the State taxes are concerned, it would 
be the owners of the city lots who would bear the chief burden, 
because the site value (which, as I understand it, the single tax 
will primarily affect) is far greater in the crowded cities than in 
the rural districts. But how about the local taxes, compared to 
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which the State taxes are very insignificant? To-day it is a 
well-known fact that the personal property tax, which is a failure 
in the large cities, is more and more successful as the towns 
become smaller. If you will look at the assessmént books of 
any prosperous community, you will find many inhabitants of the 
small village assessed at good figures for their dwelling-houses, for 
bank stock, or for their intangible personalty. Were we to have 
only the single tax, the farmer would have to pay not only the 
local tax that he pays now, but also the entire share of those who 
now contribute a considerable part of the taxes out of their per- 
sonal property. No wonder the farmers perceive that this will 
ruin them. The immunity from indirect taxes would be dearly 
purchased at such a price; for it would result in the total annihila- 
tion of the one class above all others upon which true American 
civilization rests,— the independent small farmer. As long as the 
United States remains pre-eminently an agricultural community, 
as long as the farmers’ alliances are of any political importance, 
the single tax will never become a practical question. 

And how is the social millennium to be brought about even for 
the city workman? The trouble with the average inhabitant of 
the tenement houses in our large cities is that they have to pay 
immense rents and get low wages. But how is the simple fact of 
their paying rent to a State official instead of to a private individ- 
ual going to decrease their rent and increase their wages? Mr. 
George talks a great deal about private land held for speculative 
purposes; but I venture to say that south of 42d Street in the 
city of New York —the home of the major part of the tenement 
house population —not one-fiftieth of one per cent. of the build- 
ing lots lie idle. Howis the single tax going to relieve the inhabi- 
tants of the slums? They will not go to the suburbs where there 
is plenty of land for the same reasons that they do not go there 
now. Rent in the suburbs or up-town districts is at the present 
moment vastly less than in the crowded slums, and yet the slums 
are crowded. The average workman prefers to be near his work, 
prefers to enjoy the social opportunities of contact with his fel- 
low-workman, evenings as well as day-times. All careful students 
of the problem of housing the poor have come to the conclusion 
that it is in the crowded centres where there is no unoccupied 
land, and not in the suburbs where rents are low, that the problem 
must be solved. Now, when we look at the thing from a prac- 
tical standpoint, how is the tenement-house workman to derive 
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any benefit from the single tax? His rent will be just exactly 
as high as at present; for his rent is a veritable rack-rent, fixed 
by the stress of competition. The competition for rooms will be 
not a whit less when the State becomes the landlord. And how 
are his wages to be increased? Wages can be increased in only 
one of three ways,— through the increase of capital, through the 
increased efficiency of the laborer, or through the increased stand- 
ard of living, which will enable the workman to compel higher 
wages. But the single tax can accomplish none of these three 
things. To take away economic rent and to turn it over to the 
State will not increase capital one whit, will not decrease the 
monthly rent of the tenement-house population by one iota. Into 
what does all this fair dream of economic felicity resolve itself? 
Into mere mist, into mere nothingness. The tenement-house 
population, no more than the American farmer, will derive no 
advantage from the single tax. 

: Mr. George, you ask us, if the single tax is not the remedy, what 
|is the remedy? Ay, that is the question. The science of political 
economy I consider the deepest, the most difficult, the most com- 
plex of all sciences. It is still in its infancy. The laws of social 
well-being do exist ; but we are only finite mortals, and have only 
begun to acquire the first inkling of these laws. No one is more 
desirous of attaining social peace, no one has to-day a deeper sym- 
pathy with the unhappy lot of the toilers, no one is more anxious to 
seek out the true harmony of social interests, than the student of 
political economy. If we thought that you had solved the problem, 
we would enthrone you high on our council seats, we would rever- 
ently bend the knee and acknowledge in you a master, a prophet. 
But when you come to us with a tale that is as old as the hills, 
when you set forth in your writings doctrines that have been long 
exploded, when you in the innocence of your enthusiasm seek to 
impose upon us a remedy which appears to us as unjust as it is one- 
sided, as illogical as it is inequitable, we have a right to protest. 
All careful students beware of the man with the zsm. This is not 
the first time that the enthusiast has supposed that he has dis- 
covered a world-saving panacea. The remedy lies not in any 
such lop-sided idea: the remedy is the slow and gradual evolu- 
tion in a hundred ways of the moral conscience of mankind. 
You cannot solve the labor problem by any rule of thumb. 
Every student of history, every student of political philosophy, 
every student of economics, will tell you that the progress of 
the race has been a slow and painful one; that the world has 
advanced bit by bit; and that each successive step, to be en- 
during, must be founded on justice. To suppose for a moment 
that the social millennium will be ushered in by any one sudden 
change — even were the change not so lamentably inadequate as 
the one proposed —is an evidence, not of wisdom, but of short- 
sightedness, 
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We have met here to discuss a question of Social Science, not 
as a mere matter for discussion, but in order that we may better 
understand a proposed measure for social improvement. This 
Association exists to seek out and forward such means as will 
improve social conditions. That society needs improvement is 
admitted by the very existence of this Association. A party has 
arisen which finds the source of the evils from which society suf- 
fers in its treatment of the land which is essential to the life of 
all. Society treats land as private property. It is therefore the 
system of private land-ownership that is on trial here to-day. Like 
all social institutions, it must justify its existence. As “the Sab- 
bath was made for man, not man for the Sabbath,” so with the 
earth and social institutions. The arrangements of human society 
in relation to land exist not to enable land to be held, but to be 
used. If they interfere with or prevent its use, they stand con- 
demned. They have usurped their place, and have become the 
masters instead of the servants of man. However useful they may 
have been originally, that is no warrant for their further existence. 
They have reached the stage and should receive the treatment of a 
worn-out garment. 

I am not an economist or a financier; but, having obtained 
some knowledge of matters relating to land by an experience of 
nineteen years as a conveyancer, in examining titles to real estate 
in Boston and its vicinity, I have been asked to use some definite 
results of those investigations which bear on the single tax as a 
contribution to this discussion. Of that period, a little more than 
six years were passed in the service of the city of Boston, as an 
assistant city solicitor in its law department. As such, I was 
charged with the duty of examining titles, to determine that those 
persons were properly entitled to payment with whom settlements 
of claims had been made (and who were named as payees in orders 
for payment of money) for damages for the laying out, widening, 
ot other improvement of streets, for the changing of grade of 
streets, or for lands taken or purchased for school-house or engine- 
house lots, or for other public uses. 
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From the point of view of that experience, I am called upon to 
criticise the present method of treating the holding of land, the 
system of private land-ownership, as Mr. George has termed it. 
That term is practically accurate, but legally inaccurate ; for, as a 
matter of legal principle, wherever the common law of England 
prevails, no man is an absolute owner of land: he can only have 
an “estate” in it. The ultimate owner of all the land in the juris- 
diction is the people in its collective capacity, the State. It is this 
principle that single-tax men would make a living reality. In this 
we are simply following out the line of previous progress. The 
principles of English freedom, for which our forefathers of the 
period of the Revolution contended, necessarily existed in the 
constitution which governed them as a part of the English people ; 
but such freedom itself was practically denied to them. By the 
Declaration of Independence they defined the scope of liberty 
with greater clearness; by the war of the Revolution they won 
the right to apply those principles free from outside interference. 
The immediate and apparent evils from which they suffered they 
remedied ; in those respects they secured freedom and transmitted 
it to their descendants. But they failed so to arrange institutions 
as to secure freedom in all respects. We see their failure, and 
would remedy it ; we seek to apply in their completeness the prin- 
ciples of liberty which they defined and transmitted to us. We 
would make the American people free in fact as well as in name. 

First, then, it appears to me that the system of private land- 
ownership is opposed to the public welfare, because it interferes 
with and delays or prevents public improvements. During the 
period of my service as assistant city solicitor of the city of Boston 
more than five million dollars were paid out by the city, on my 
certificate, on account of the taking or purchase of land for various 
public purposes. This amount was either obtained by present 
taxation or became part of the city debt to be paid by future taxa- 
tion. It was offset in part by sums obtained by the assessment of 
betterments. But it is clear that the necessity of paying large 
sums of money simply to acquire the land needed for any public 
improvement is an obstacle to such improvement, a difficulty to be 
removed, just as a ledge of rock on a house-lot, which must be 
removed by blasting, is an obstacle to the building of a house. I 
need not weary you with the recital of instances. I doubt not 
that the reluctance of public bodies to take action on the laying out 
of streets or other such improvements, where it will be necessary 
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to pay damages for the land, is something that can be found in 
every locality with which each of you is familiar. I believe that 
each of you in his own locality has known of instances where some 
public improvement has been delayed or defeated by the greed of 
some land-owner who demanded an exorbitant price for his land. 
But I wish to mention one conspicuous instance of the fact that 
private ownership stands in the way of the public interest. All 
of you who live in Boston or its vicinity are doubtless familiar with 
the Harvard Bridge lately built by the cities of Boston and Cam- 
bridge from Beacon Street opposite West Chester Park across 
Charles River to the Cambridge side. The approach on the 
Boston side has been completed; but though the bridge itself was 
completed at least a year ago, though the avenue for travel between 
Cambridge and the Back Bay and southerly part of Boston, which 
it will afford, has long been a public need, it has not yet been 
opened for travel. And why not? Because the approach on the 
Cambridge side has not yet been completed. And, again, why 
not? Because on the Cambridge side a few hundred feet from 
the end of the bridge the avenue to it crosses the Grand Junction 
branch of the Boston & Albany Railroad, and there is a dispute 
between the two cities whether such crossing shall be at grade or 
by an overhead bridge. 

But, to go back farther, the act of the legislature which author- 
ized the construction of the bridge and approaches apparently 
permits a grade crossing, and it is said that this was so fixed by 
the influence of the owners of the lands abutting upon the avenue 
on the Cambridge side, who wished to avoid the heavy expense of 
raising the grade of their lands, which would be rendered neces- 
sary by the high grade of an avenue crossing the railroad by an 
overhead bridge. And this method of a grade crossing is now 
favored by the city government of Cambridge, which is reluctant 
to incur the expense of building the avenue to such high grade. 
The charge that the influence of private interests was so used has 
been made in the newspapers; whether this is true or not, I do 
not know of my own knowledge ; but, under the present system, 
such owners might fairly and openly oppose the overhead plan as 
being detrimental to their interests and they would be listened to. 
But it is also clear that the public interest requires that no cross- 
ing of a railroad at gratle should be allowed in a large city, and 
that any legislation. which permits such crossing is a sacrifice of 
the interests of the public. That private interests are all-power- 
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ful in affecting legislation ; that, in conflicts between them and the 
public interest, the latter almost invariably goes to the wall,— are 
characteristics of the present social system well known to every 
observer. But under the single tax it is not likely that there 
would have been any such controversy in this case. Under the 
present system the incentive for the owners of such lands (vacant 
marsh lands and flats) is to avoid making improvements. Under 
the single tax the direct opposite would be the case; and, further, 
the raising of the grade of such lands to make them available for 
use would be a private improvement, not subject to taxation, and 
such return as the owner would get for it would be his without 
diminution. 

Further, as to public improvements generally under the single 
tax. Under that system, when public officers find it necessary or 
expedient to acquire land for some public use, as land would have 
little or no selling value, they will not be obliged to raise large 
sums of money simply to acquire the land. But the question for 
them to consider will be, Is the proposed object or improvement 
of sufficient need or importance to justify us in foregoing that part 
of the public revenue derived from the lands required? With the 
added consideration, however, that the return, arising from the 
increased value given to other lands by the improvement, will go 
wholly into the public treasury, or, in other words, the public 
would get the whole betterment. 

Second, the present system, under which land has a selling value, 
—that is, when no one can obtain land for use without paying a 
price, or, in other words, making a payment -not as an equivalent 
for service rendered, but for the transfer of a monopoly privilege,— 
stands in the way of private improvements also. I will give one 
instance of a familiar character. A Boston business man of my 
acquaintance wished to build a factory to do some manufacturing 
in connection with his business. He found ina suburban city 
land suitable for his purpose, vacant marsh land adjoining a rail- 
road. The land was assessed at $150 per acre; thé owner asked 
him 10 cents per square foot, over $4,300 per acre. He considered 
that to be much more than it was worth,—it was certainly more 
than he could afford to pay,—and the result was that he abandoned 
the enterprise. Doubtless many similar cases are known to all of 
you, and I leave it to your own recollecfion and experience to 
supply them. 

Third, but my special experience as a conveyancer has made me 
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acquainted with another class of cases where the present system 
stands in the way of the best use of land. The complexity of our 
civilization is reflected in the methods of holding and disposing of 
lands. In the earlier and more simple days of American life, and 
to this day also where simple conditions of life prevail, it was and 
is the custom for a man to have in a piece of land an absolute 
estate in fee-simple. But in Boston and its vicinity there has been 
for years an increasing tendency. to sell land subject to certain 
limitations upon its use, by way of conditions, restrictions, stipu- 
lations, or agreements; and I presume that the same tendency 
exists in other large cities. The effect of this is that, as to a 
given piece of land so conveyed, A, who is called the owner, has 
an estate in fee-simple and the apparently exclusive right of use, 
but is obliged to conform his use to certain limitations. These 
were imposed by M, a former owner, either for the benefit of lands 
that he retained, expecting afterward to sell, or for the benefit of 
other lands already sold by him, in the sale of which he agreed to 
impose limitations when subsequently selling the lands then re- 
tained. In the changes which take place in our rapidly growing 
cities it frequently happens that the uses to which a piece of land 
is limited become unsuitable ; it is desired to use it for other pur- 
poses, and it becomes necessary to obtain a complete and absolute 
title. For that is required not only conveyance from A or those 
holding under him, but also releases from M or his heirs or 
devisees, and from all the persons for whose benefit he imposed 
the limitations or those at the time holding under them. Every 
conveyancer of experience, certainly in Boston and vicinity, knows 
of such cases. I myself recall one where it was attempted to 
obtain releases of a limitation imposed more than eighty years 
ago. It was necessary first to spend many weeks in searching 
records in various Probate Offices, Registries of Deeds, and public 
offices for the registration of births, marriages, and deaths, and in 
following up other sources of information, in order to ascertain 
who were the persons to be asked to release. These were scat- 
tered all over the United States; most of them knew nothing 
about the matter, and months were consumed in correspondence 
and explanation before bringing about any result. 

Another difficulty which often arises in cases where lands have 
been so conveyed subject to limitations is the determination of 
what are the other lands for the benefit of which the limitations 
were imposed. I recall a case where it was proposed to build a 
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church on a certain corner lot. The lot was subject to a restriction 
which required the building to be set back 20 feet from the line 
of the cross street. To comply with this made the lot too small 
for the proposed church, and it was desired to obtain releases. 
The question arose. whether the persons entitled to enforce the 
restriction were the owners of all the lots shown on the same plan 
with the corner lot, which gave lots fronting on several streets, or 
only the owners of lots fronting on the same cross street as the 
corner lot. It was impossible to decide the question with certainty 
upon the cases in the reports, and a conclusive answer could have 
been obtained only by litigation. The project of building a church 
there was therefore abandoned. 

The opportunities for “striking,” as the slang phrase is, which 
are offered by a system under which one man apparently is the 
owner and has the right of. use, but where he cannot use the land 
in certain ways without obtaining releases or consent from others, 
are obvious enough. _ Instances of that character are known to 
every conveyancer, where the reason for the imposition of the 
limitation in the first place has entirely ceased to exist, where the 
limitation is simply a hindrance to the best use of the land, and 
is of no value whatever to the descendants) or successors of the 
persons in whose favor it was imposed ; but, when a release is 
asked for, this vague interest is used as a basis for an exorbitant 
exaction. The obligation of professional secrecy prevents me from 
giving specific instances which have come to my knowledge; but 
that the unrestricted power of individuals to impose such limita- 
tions upon the use of land is an evil, and is against “ public 
policy,” as the legal phrase is, has practically been decided by the 
legislature of Massachusetts. For, several years since, it passed 
an act providing that in any deed of real estate containing such 
limitations, if no period is fixed for which the limitations are to 
continue, the deed shall be construed as imposing them only for 
the period of thirty years. This of course does not touch perpetual 
limitations in prior deeds, and does not prevent perpetual limita- 
tions from being imposed, if so now expressly framed. But the 
practical result has been that usually a period is expressly named, 
and, as far as my observation. goes, seldom more than thirty years, 
and frequently a shorter time. This legislation is a recognition of 
the principle that each generation of men ought to be left free to 
use the earth as they think best, or, as Jefferson briefly expressed 
it, “The earth belongs in usufruct to the living, and not to the 
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dead,” and is an encouraging sign of the growth of a truer per- 
ception of the relations of man to the earth. 

It may be objected that, if the form of private land-ownership 
be left, as is proposed by the promoters of the single tax, the par- 
ticular form of mischief arising from it on which I have just dwelt 
will still be possible. Apparently, that is true ; but, in fact, I think 
that a remedy will be found, which even now can be applied, to 
some extent, in the taxing power. But, to obtain this remedy, bet- 
ter legislation is needed. And here again the advantage of the 
single tax system can be seen. For among not the least of the 
benefits to society from the single tax which I anticipate will be 
that the time of legislative bodies will be spent in looking after 
the public interest instead of private interests. Any one has only 
to take up the published volume of acts and resolves passed at 
any session of any State legislature or of Congress to determine 
for himself which now has the preponderance of attention. In 
the day of the single tax, when the fashion of meddling with the 
private affairs and business of the people is done away with, when 
individuals cannot obtain franchises which give them the mo- 
nopoly power of acquiring the product of other people’s labor, 
the legislature will take time to see if improvements cannot be 
made in the laws which regulate the holding and transmission of 
land. They will find that ballot reform is not the only reform to 
which Australia can point us the way. They will find in operation 
in the colonies of Australia and in other parts of the British Em- 
pire the Torrens system of registration of title, first established 
in South Australia in 1858, under the government of Sir Robert 
Torrens. They will find that assessors, freed from the necessity 
of nosing into people’s personal affairs and able to devote their . 
whole time to the determination of land values, can determine 
not only those, but under that system can determine in a reason- 
able time, with proper professional assistance from surveyors and 
lawyers, the exact position, area, and title of every piece of land 
in every city and town in the State. With such a method of 
dealing with land, if any man has any interest, right, or control 
by reason of any limitation in land owned by another, the asses- 
sors can value it, and he will be invited to pay the annual value 
of the privilege into the public treasury. As long as that interest 
is essential to the enjoyment of his own estate, he will doubtless 
pay for it with cheerfulness ; but as soon as it ceases to have any 
value, unless human nature should become very different from 
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what it now is, he will hasten to release and get rid of it, as the 
easiest way to avoid taxation on account of it. 

Fourth, an important and practical question to which I wish to 
call your attention is how the single tax will affect users of land as 
tax-payers. Of the two forms of taxation to which we are sub- 
jected, that for State and local purposes is direct, that to raise 
money for the use of the national government is indirect. I have 
been especially concerned with the former, because, in the exami- 
nation of titles, it is always necessary to ascertain to whom the 
parcel of land has been assessed for purposes of taxation, in order 
to determine if all taxes and assessments affecting it have been 
paid, as such are a lien upon the land. In Massachusetts, under a 
statute first passed in 1861, land and buildings are valued sepa- 
rately for purposes of taxation; and this method of assessment 
makes it easy to compare the value of lands used by different 
classes, and to see the proportion which the value of the land 
bears to the value of the buildings placed upon it. From the facts 
disclosed by this method of assessment, the rule can be deduced, 
which one would naturally expect to find; namely, that people use 
land in proportion to their means,— that is, that rich and well-to-do 
people use valuable land, and those who are poor and of moderate 
means use cheap land, and that where the latter use valuable land, 
the rule still holds good, in effect, because in such cases many are 
crowded together on one spot, giving each one the use of but a 
small portion. 

Taking now some actual cases of valuation of estates, I present 
the following. A friend in Boston who lives in a suburban town 
has informed me that, as trustee under a will, he has invested 
somewhat over ten thousand dollars in small mortgages of real 
estate, given by mechanics and laboring men on their homesteads, 
the value of their lots of land ranging from $100 to $200 and aver- 
aging $150; and that he lends on their estates an amount equal to 
the cost of the house above the ground, excluding the cost of 
digging the cellar and putting in the foundation. His loans run 
from $800 to $1,200. I am not able to give the exact figures of 
assessment in these cases, for the town list of assessments, though 
in course of publication, has not yet been published ; but, assuming 
that the assessors would follow the common practice of assessing 
estates a little under the cost, it seems to me that a fair estimate 
of the total valuation of these estates would be a range of values 
from $1,000 to $1,400. The rate of taxation in the town in 1889 
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was $15 per $1,000. According to that estimate, then, the owners 
of these estates paid in 1889 from $15 to $21 for State, county, 
and town taxes. Under a single tax on the value of the land 
alone, taking the rate at five per cent., an estimate which I will 
explain below, they would have paid from $5 to $10, averaging 
$7.50. 

I take the following from the assessors’ report of polls, valua- 
tion, and taxes of the town of, Southborough in Massachusetts, 
May 1, 1888, omitting the names of the persons, indicating them 
by letter; a poll-tax of $2 being apparently added by the assessors 
to the tax on real and personal estate. 





| TAX 





Owner and Estate assessed. 











Under Under the 
Present System.|Single Taz. 

A, Horse and carriage, . . (ete ioe 

House, $1,000; barn, $300, . eee 

House-lot, 43 rods, ie gn ers 200 $21.04 $10.00 

Same, house, $1,100; barn, $100, oa Sap 

House-lot, 52 rods,. . . pike 200 16.66 10.00 
B, reae, . . are at ear ame ae 700 

House-lot, 120 rods, ‘ a: ig? Se 22 13.01 11.25 
Cc, Machinery, $600 ; horse, $75, . 7 675 

House, $1,700; barn, oom. 3s. . . one 

House-lot, 8 rods, . . ae es a 400 38.59 20.00 
D, Horse, $100; house, $800, eer ay" goo 

House-lot, 40 rods; =. See eet 150 14.50 7.50 
E, House, . oe ee état Ss aD 

House-lot, 47 rods, EE eae van yee 200 31.75 10.00 
BP; Houle. . . + 2 eee we 

Hoguse-lot, 47 rods, . ‘i is 125 16.28 6.25 
G, House, $1,300; hen-house, $2 5 ia 

House-lot, 55 rods, ie are 200 20.15 10.00 
H, House,. . Ne ped ae 600 

House-lot, 120 rods, ae eee 200 TI. 52 10.00 
I, House,. . eee ee SS 

House-lot, 68 rods, . Te moe ter ee he 100 13.98 5.00 





These people are of various occupations, among them being 
found a machinist, carpenter, stone-cutter, blacksmith, and shoe- 
maker. 

I now add the assessment of various estates, all dwelling-houses, 
in the immediate suburbs or within the limits of the city of Boston. 
I know nothing as to how much the various owners of them are 
assessed in respect of personal property, so that that item of com- 
parison is not available. 
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TAX 
Area Value Value Total Under Under the 
Square Feet. of Land. of Buildings. |Assessed Value.|Present System.|Single Tax. 

4,000 $500.00 $2,200.00 $2,700.00 $37.80 $25.00 
5,000 600.00 2,500.00 3,100.00 43-40 30.00 
4,000 500.00 _ 2,700.00 3,200.00 44.80 25-00 
5,589 1,100.00 4,500.00 5,000.00 78.40 55-00 
3,195 600.00 5,000.00 5,600.00 74.48 30.00 
3:437 go0.00 4,000.00 4,900.00 65-17 45-00 
4,312.5 1,700.00 4,000.00 5,700.00 51.30 85.00 
5,000 1,200.00 3,800.00 5,000.00 66.50 60.00 
5,010 2,000.00 5,000.00 7,000.00 93-10 100.00 
4,915 2,500.00 4,500.00 7,000.00 93-10 125.00 
1,440 2,900.00 4,500.00 7,400.00 .42 145.00 
1,670 2,500.00 5,000.00 7500.00 99.75 125.00 
1,620 2,400.00 5,000.00 7,400.00 98.42 120.00 
2,097 3,100.00 7,000.00 10,100.00 134.33 155.00 
1,980 3,000.00 6,000.00 9,000.00 119.70 150.00 
2,099 6,200.00 5:400.00 11,600.00 154.28 310.00 
1,700 4,700.00 7;000.00 12,300.00 163.59 235.00 
2,697 6, 500.00 6,500.00 13,000.00 172.90 325.00 
1,494 9,000.00 11,500.00 20, 500.00 272.65 450.00 
2,538 8,200.00 13,300.00 21,500.00 285.95 410.00 
2,635 20,000.00 26,000.00 46,000.00 611.80 1,000.00 
239,561 40,700.00 15,300.00 56,000.00 744.80 2,03 5.00 
8,715 96,000.00 114,000.00 210,000.00 2,793.00 4,800.00 
10,956 99,000.00 125,000.00 224,000.00 2,979.20 4,950.00 





All the estates given in the last table have single dwelling- 
houses on them; one or two of those of medium value are, I 
believe, occupied as boarding-houses ; and possibly one or two of 
those of lower value are occupied by two families. A study of these 
two tables, and of the homesteads in a suburban town first men- 
tioned, shows great variety in the proportion of value of land to 
the value of buildings on it. In the case of the little homesteads 
of the poor we find proportions 1 to 103, 1 to 8,1 to 7,1 to 6}, 
1 to 6, 1 to 54, 1 to 5. With the increase in the scale of well- 
being there is a diminution of proportion, 1 to 4, 1 to 34,1 to 23, 
1 to 2,1 to 1#, 1 to 14%, 1 to 14, 1 to 1}, and in two cases given 
the value of the land exceeds the value of the buildings, one being 
about as 1} to 1, and the other, a piece of suburban property, 
about as 2% to 1. 

It appears, then, that the rule that it costs the poor more in pro- 
pertion to their means to supply their needs than it does the well- 
to-do applies also to their furnishing themselves with the shelter of 
a house. The truth of this becomes more clear when the fact is 
considered that in many cases the house of a poor man represents 
all his savings; and in many others, where he has borrowed the 
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money to build it and has given a mortgage of it as security, it 
represents the necessity of making future savings. To tax a man 
in respect of the house that he has mortgaged is to tax him upon 
his debt and to diminish his ability to save his earnings and pay it. 
It is a mere legal distinction to class a building annexed to land 
as real estate. Like the materials of which it is composed, it is a 
product of labor; and to tax men in respect of the products of 
labor is to discourage industry and thrift. 

Since it is clear that the proportion to their means of the value 
of the houses that men occupy is not the same for all classes, it 
follows that to tax men in respect of their houses is to violate the 
canon of just taxation that men should be taxed in proportion to 
their means. Leaving out of account taxation of personal prop- 
erty, and considering only the taxation of real estate for State and 
local purposes, a study of the tables given above shows clearly 
that poor people and those of moderate means are paying in taxes 
more under the present system than they would pay under the 
single tax, and that the well-to-do and the rich are paying much 
less now than they would under the single tax. And for further 
evidence I wish to refer to some studies made by Mr. S. H. 
Howes, of Southborough. He finds by calculation (based upon 
the same assessment for 1888 from which I have quoted above) that 
the farmers of his town, with few exceptions, would pay less under 
the single tax system than under the present. The exceptions are 
where men hold and use, for farming, lands more suitable to be cut 
up into house-lots and occupied for residences. During the 
present year the board of assessors of the town, of whom he is 
now one, have decided that the farming lands are valued too high, 
and have cut down the valuations of them on an average ten per ' 
cent., which makes the balance in favor of the single tax system 
there still greater. 

But the excess of the burden upon the poor under the present 
system over that under the single tax becomes still more marked 
when we take into consideration also the indirect taxation due to 
the tariff. It is of course impossible to give exact figures of the 
burden of tariff taxation upon individuals, but estimates have been 
made. Senator Hoar, in a speech made in Boston, Nov. 2, 1888, 
estimated that an ordinary laboring man who has a family of 
seven to support, and whose average earnings are $2.50 a day, 
pays $50 a year by reason of the increased price due to tariff taxa- 
tion. Mr. Carroll D. Wright, as quoted in a document prepared 
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by the Massachusetts Tariff Reform League, says that a man 
whose earnings amount to $1,000 a year pays $100 per year in 
increase of prices due to the tariff. One of the estates mentioned 
by me in the second table above belongs to a young man, a sales- 
man in a store, who earns probably from $1,000 to $1,200 per 
year. He would pay under the single tax $25: he now pays in 
direct tax to the State $44.80, and adding to that $50 for tariff 
taxation, the same amount that is paid by the laboring man ac- 
cording to Mr. Hoar, makes his total tax $94.80, nearly four times 
what he would pay under the single tax system. 

Again, looking at lands used for business purposes, and which 
are, as a general thing, hired and not owned by the users, the pres- 
ent system increases the cost of using land to them beyond what 
it would probably be under the single tax. This is due to two 
causes: first, the present system enables owners of land to retain 
old and unsuitable buildings on valuable sites, and does not offer 
any incentive to put land to its full use or to its best use. A study 
that I made about a year and a half ago of the buildings on Court 
Street in Boston, in the immediate vicinity of the court-house, 
showed that the lands on that street within four hundred feet of 
the court-house were used to the extent of one-third only of their 
available capacity. The effect of this, of course, is to diminish 
the supply of offices, so that an increasing demand is not fully met, 
and hence increase of rents. And the second cause is that such 
new buildings as are erected, being increased in cost by the in- 
creased cost of the materials due to tariff taxation, larger rents 
have to be paid by the users of such buildings, according to the 
well-known rule that the burden of indirect taxation is shifted upon 
and borne by the consumer. The effect of the single tax would 
be to compel owners of land to use it to the best advantage, or to 
abandon it to some one else who would so use it. In cities, 
owners of valuable land occupied by old and unsuitable buildings 
would find it necessary to remove them and supply their place with 
better. The immediate effect would be increased demand for all 
materials that enter into the construction of buildings, and there- 
fore for the labor of those who provide them, and next for the 
labor of those who construct the buildings. Hence, increase of 
wages for all such workmen, a better demand by them in turn for 
all things required to supply their wants. Hence, a wave of pros- 
perity which would spread through the whole community; and, 
men being left free to exchange with each other, there could not 
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be any overproduction, as the phrase is, but, as water naturally 
seeks a level, so products would flow to the point where they are 
needed. And, further, since the private monopoly of land would 
be destroyed, men would be able to obtain land for use for any 
purpose: they would have the chance to employ themselves, to 
find out the occupation to which they are best suited, and to use 
their powers accordingly. 

I have estimated above 5 per cent. as the average ground rent. 
I arrive at that in this way. Men will not invest in land unless 
they can obtain as much from its use as they can obtain from other 
investments. The net return that can be obtained from first-class 
mortgages is a fair index of what can be obtained from sound in- 
vestments. I know that by sufficient attention a little more than 
4 per cent. can be obtained on first-class mortgages in Boston and 
vicinity, as the average of a considerable fund; but I take 4 per 
cent. as a conservative estimate. The average taxation on land 
values in Boston for several years past has been about 1,4 per 
cent. Adding the two gives more than 5 per cent.; but, again, 
I have taken 5 per cent. as a conservative estimate. 

It will be interesting to compare the amount raised by taxation 
in the city of Boston, under the present system, and what it would 
be under the single tax. I take the figures for 1889, as those for 
the current year are not yet available. The valuation of property 
in Boston for purposes of taxation May 1, 1889, was as follows 
(I take round numbers) : — 


Real estate : 


CS eee ee ae ee 
Buildings. . .....+ ..4.+.. - «6 @@500,000 $604,006,000 
DE Se Se eS 8, we 202,000,000 
$796,000,000 
Total direct tax for State, county, and city purposes $10,507,805 
Of which there was paid in respect of land. . 43y%5 per cent. 
en ae ee ee pm “ 
Ee ee ae een a a" 68 


Taking into consideration the large areas of land included in 
the locations of railroads within the city limits ; of lands occupied 
by churches and sundry corporations, charitable and otherwise, 
which are exempt from taxation ; and the value of the franchise of 
corporations which use the public streets without charge,— I con- 
sider an addition of $50,000,000 a moderate estimate, and $400,- 
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000,000 as the total land value of Boston, which at 5 per cent. 
would give for the product of the single tax $20,000,000. The 
needs of the National Government, economically administered, 
should not require more than $300,000,000. $5 per head of the 
present population, about 65,000,000, would give $325,000,000. 
As the Constitution requires that direct taxes shall be assessed on 
the States in proportion to population, the share of the city of 
Boston whose population somewhat exceeds 400,000, would be 
about $2,250,000, leaving $17,750,090 for State and local pur- 
poses, and giving opportunity for providing better public service 
than we now have. 

From the facts that I have stated it seems to me clear that the 
application of the single tax system will greatly diminish the ex- 
cessive burden of taxation now borne by the poor and people of 
moderate means, who form the bulk of the community ; will better 
enable every one to make the best use of his powers, and will 
establish that equality before the law which in theory forms the 
basis of our institutions. 











12, THE SINGLE TAX. 


BY W. T. HARRIS, U. S. COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION. 


By the expression “single tax” is meant a tax levied on land 
exclusive of improvements of all descriptions, said tax being the 
sole tax levied by the government. This is the meaning given it 
by Henry George and his followers, and in the current discussions 
of the day which have grown out of Mr. George’s attack on the 
institution of private property in land. In his famous book on 
“‘ Progress and Poverty,” and in supplementary writings of his, he 
contends that private ownership in land is the chief cause of 
poverty among men, and that it should accordingly be abolished. 
A practical scheme for this purpose he suggests would be the 
levying by the State of a tax on land sufficient to absorb the entire 
rental collected for the land minus the improvements of all kinds. 
This would practically confiscate land, according to his view. It is 
to be presumed that most of the advocates of a single tax ground 
their advocacy of it on this doctrine of the evil of property in 
land, and on the supposed efficacy of a single tax to confiscate 
and destroy this species of property. 

But it must be admitted that a single tax may likewise be 
advocated by others on the ground that it is the most equitable 
tax, because it will diffuse its burden throughout the community in — 
a most equable manner. Moreover, these other advocates of a 
single tax may differ among themselves as to the kind of property 
on which the tax is to be assessed. It may be, for instance, on 
personal property alone, or on real estate alone, or on that part of 
real estate known as “improvements”; or on the land pure and 
simple, without these improvements; or, finally, the usual tax on 
property of all kinds and descriptions may be called a single tax 
on property ; or it may be levied on all persons as persons without 
regard to their possessions, or on a class of persons,— all males 
for example, or on all males who are of age, or who vote. Any 
one of these forms of taxation of person or of property is a single 
tax, and may be preferred by such theorists as believe it to be 
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more salutary to the best interests of the people. It may be said 
of a preferred form of single tax that it encourages productive 
industry, while others militate against it; or that it prevents the 
unequal accumulation of wealth; or, on the other hand, that it 
encourages the accumulation of capital; or that it interests all 
citizens in the support of the government; or that the citizen pays 
his tax without feeling it (as in the case of duties on imports) ; or 
that it respects personalty more than property (a reason for a 
single poll tax); or that it abolishes some kind of property or 
restrains its production within limits (for example, the excise tax 
on whiskey or tobacco, or, finally, this single tax on land). 

Now, it is a matter of prime importance in discussing the question 
of taxation to consider where the ultimate burden will fall. If the 
class of property taxed is of such a nature that its owners can at 
once transfer the burden to another class of people who are a step 
nearer the final consumption of the products of the property, it 
must be considered what is the effect of this transference. Does it 
entirely relieve the property-owner of his just share in the expense 
of supporting the government? If so, a reasonable objection 
will lie against it. This objection may be more or less counter- 
balanced by showing that this mode of collection avoids greater 
evils; for example, the evil of using distraint or violence — the jail, 
for example — to compel the payment of taxes on the part of the 
“ultimate consumers” here mentioned. Doubtless any indirect 
system is better than this force system used formerly in this 
country, and at present in many parts of the world, as, for ex- 
ample, in the rural districts of Russia. 

It is evident that our question of single-tax therefore has two 
aspects. First, what would be the effect of such a tax on the 
ownership of land; on ifs productivity and general usefulness; on 
the accumulation of capital; on the encouragement of productive 
industry ; on the growth of self-respect and aspiration among the 
people at large? and what other effects like or different from 
these? Does, in the first place, an exclusive land tax tend to 
strengthen or to weaken the power of the land-holding class? 

The second aspect of the question relates to the intrinsic ques- 
tion of property in land, whether evil or good. 

Addressing ourselves to the first question,— the effects of a land 
tax,— let us note, first, that there are two widely different uses for 
land, in some sense antagonistic or at least competitive. The use 
of land for agricultural purposes,— the cultivation of the soil for its 
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growing productions, useful for food, clothing, and shelter,— this is 
the first use. The other use of land is for building lots,— the 
needed ground for dwelling-houses, manufactories, warehouses, etc. 

The value of the land for agricultural purposes depends upon a 
variety of circumstances, such as fertility, nearness to market, com- 
petition of other industries affecting the price of labor, competition 
with other sources of supply, such as foreign commerce, or distant 
and more fertile farming lands brought near by cheap and rapid 
transportation. 

The value of the lot used for building purposes depends on such 
circumstances as nearness to place of business, nearness to some 
natural advantage, such as a waterfall or a good landing-place for 
shipping, or a place where freight must be broken in its transit in 
order to be transferred from one kind of conveyance to another,— 
say from ship or canal to railroad or wagon; also on healthful- 
ness; on the outlook; on the quality of the neighbors settled 
there; on the proximity to the elements of civilization, such as 
churches and schools; on the efficiency of the local and general 
administration of government, etc. 

The price of land used for building lots is out of all proportion 
to its price used for purposes of agricultural production. More- 
over, the one species of landed property acts against the other 
species to a greater or less degree ; for the agricultural lands in 
the suburbs of a city enter into a sort of competition with the city 
lots, and by means of facilities of rapid transit they offer certain 
advantages, of cheapness of price and healthfulness of environ- 
ment, that have the effect of keeping down the price of the city 
lots within certain limits. The competition of the two renders — 
impossible any absolute tyranny on the part of the land-holding 
class. 

On the other hand, the use of land for building purposes acts to 
prevent the utter depreciation of value that would otherwise come 
to land from competition with more fertile regions. New England 
farming, except for market-gardening purposes, does not pay the 
laborer more than two-thirds of the average wages earned by the 
people of the nation as a whole. But the demand for building 
lots keeps up the total value of land in every State in New 
England, and even increases it yearly. 

The immense growth of cities, the new conditions of urban life, 
constantly modify the form of this struggle between building lot 
and farm. The use of wild and barren rocks for places of rec- 
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reation in the summer heats is bringing up the prices of capes 
and islands along the coast of Massachusetts and Maine, and of 
mountain resorts all over New England. The actual value of land 
for building lots in the State of Massachusetts cannot be far from 
ten times the value of land used for agricultural purposes. That 
State, as is known, assesses its land and improvements separately ; 
and I count sixty-five (65) towns which assess land at upwards of 
one million each, and in the aggregate at a sum exceeding $488,- 
828,178, the same being 83 per cent. of the entire value of all the 
land in the State, which is $587,824,672. In most of these towns 
the agricultural land is a very insignificant item. Looking over 
the list of the other towns, one sees that their land values depend 
chiefly on the portion used in the villages for building purposes ; 
and I am surprised to see that the ratio of ten to one is too small 
rather than too large. 

Hence we find the poorest land —least valuable for agriculture 
— vying in prices with the richest land in the State, wherever it is 
needed for urban purposes of recreation or dwelling sites. 

This competition between two species of landed property is 
something that Ricardo did not dream of when he formulated his 
nightmare theory of rent. And I may add that Mr. Henry 
George, for whom I feel a far higher respect than for Ricardo, 
because he has made his studies in political economy in the inter- 
ests of humane, philanthropic purposes,—I may add here that 
Mr. George seems to have left out of account this very important 
distinction in landed property, and thereby omitted from view 
the competition of land against land, which limits and prevents 
the absolute monopolization that he regards as the great evil in 
present society. 

Let us study for a moment the effect of laying a single tax on 
land alone for the support of the government. Such a tax would 
be large enough to absorb more than the present net rental of 
all the land. But this would not matter to the land-holder if he 
could shift the payment of the said tax upon his tenant, nor to his 
tenant, if the latter could again shift it upon society at large, 
in the same way that the enormous rentals of New York City are 
collected by the merchant tenants from the purchasers of their 
merchandise. 

The effect of the increased taxation would not at all loosen the 
hold of the land-owner unless the tax could not be shifted from 
the owner to the tenant. But, if it could not, such a tax would 
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certainly have the effect presupposed by the advocates of this 
tax; namely, to confiscate private ownership in land. 

First, let us consider the case of the agriculturist. Here com- 
petition exists between widely separate sections of our own coun- 
try, especially of the Mississippi Valley with the Atlantic slope, 
and even of California with both the former. For some time past 
agriculture in New England has not paid the laborer so high 
wages as have been paid in trade, transportation, and manufactur- 
ing. The staple crop of grain does not pay living prices in that 
section. Only the more perishable products of the garden and 
orchard have been able to hold their own against competition 
with the West and South. 

Under the single tax, therefore, there would be a rapid decrease 
in prices of land whose value is solely agricultural. But, as we 
have seen in the case of Massachusetts, the quantity of this spe- 
cies of property is already a small figure. The price of this land 
would soon settle down to a point where the tax tribute became 
insignificant; and then farming would still go on as before. 
Land would be worth something, though a very small sum. Ex- 
tensive territories could be bought up for gentlemen’s parks; and 
the hardy peasantry that still lingers in these regions would seek 
other places and other work. 

But the building lots would hold their own. After a little read- 
justment between lots in the city and lots in the suburbs, there 
would be a steady value. The land-owner would be able to col- 
lect the entire tax from his tenant ; and his tenant would charge 
it again as wages or as profits on his goods and manufactures. 

Thus the single tax would not confiscate land. Those who 
advocate the single tax under the persuasion that it will destroy 
land values have therefore not discovered a good device for carry- 
ing out their theory. The effect of a single tax on land is not to 
destroy land property, but to make great changes in present 
values. It will enable the wealthy man to own vast preserves 
where the tax has depreciated the values of present farming 
lands; but it will render the landlord all the more powerful in 
cities and villages. For, whenever large sums of ready money 
have to be raised to pay the tax-gatherer, the unthrifty part of the 
population stand no chance against the usurer and the hoarder of 
money. 

The effect of the single tax, therefore, would in only one respect 
work in the direction that Mr. George’s philanthrophy hopes that 
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it would; namely, it would tax heavily the land kept for private 
parks and grounds near populous cities, as well as city lots held 
back for speculative purposes. 

Turning for a brief moment to the other phase of this question, 
let us ask whether the private ownership of land is an evil. And 
on this subject I call attention to the fallacy in the argument made 
against property in land. Free ownership of land is not the cause 
of poverty, but a preventive of poverty. It is the limitations on 
private ownership and free alienation of landed property which 
work evil in Great Britain. The laws of entail and primogeniture 
work to prevent dissolution of large landed estates. But, after 
all, land is not the chief factor in wealth anywhere, except in the 
places where land is cheapest because of the sparsity of popula- 
tion. As an actual fact, the rental of land is a small item com- 
pared with the average income of the individual here or in England. 
I make it to be two (2) cents a day on an average for each man, 
woman, and child in the United States against an average income 
of forty (40) cents per day for each man, woman, and child. 
Even if one goes so far as Mr. T. G. Shearman, who wrote in the 
Forum of last September (1889), and estimated the aggregate value 
of land at double the amount which I have estimated it,— namely, 
at twenty billions instead of ten billions of dollars,— still it does 
not look to be a formidable tax for ground rent, if we say four 
(4) cents a day instead of two (2) cents a day for the average man, 
woman, and child. 

The great argument of those who condemn property in land is, 
therefore, very much weakened for us when we leave our hypothe- 
ses and inquire into the actual facts. 

The real ground in favor of private property in land is the one 
emphasized by the history of civilization since the epoch of the 
Roman Empire. The Roman discovered the forms of will, the 
forms of social action in which men may live together in a com- 
munity and not destroy each other. The subordination of person 
and property to the supremacy of the government was balanced by 
giving the individual a dominium in his private property, in chat- 
tels, and in land and fixtures, within which he could be absolutely 
free. He could do what he pleased with his private property. 
Through such independent exercise of his will, extending even 
to caprice and arbitrariness, the individual came to know himself, 
and to gradually lay aside his irrational for his rational tendencies 
and impulses. The play of the child is of the same nature. In 
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play the child exercises his own free will, and does not act out the 
prescribed forms of some one else. Hence his play is a process 
of self-revelation, and there is nothing which affords so powerful 
a nurture to the individuality of the child as his plays and games. 
So the institution of private property, and, above all, property in 
land, furnishes the most powerful of all stimulants that add 
strength of individuality. This is, in fact, the secret of the ability 
shown by the noblemen of the various countries of Europe. The 
land is a dominium, or province in which the free will can be dis- 
played, .a playground of original individuality wherein the charac- 
ter develops its strength. This Roman device has very gradually 
spread over Europe, supplanting the institution of the village com- 
munity and the common fields for tillage, for pasture, and for for- 
est trees. With this establishment of private ownership in land 
there have grown, step by step, the free individuality and self-re- 
spect which give modern life its great value. Where the Roman 
system had prevailed only in part, as in the case of the manor of 
four hundred years ago, the inhabitants of the land were not free 
to choose their habitats nor their employers, but had to remain 
attached to the soil, and do a certain amount of menial service at 
the pleasure of the lord of the manor. The present laws of pri- 
mogeniture and of entail of landed estates in England are what 
remains of the ancient forms of land-ownership, or “ primitive prop- 
erty,” as Laveleye calls it. In all tribal civilizations, and in rudi- 
mentary civilizations generally, there is lacking this device of full 
ownership of land. And in consequence thereof there is, first, a 
defect in the management of land so as to secure its highest pro- 
ductivity ; and, secondly, a more disastrous defect in the character 
of the people, who are living without the daily consciousness of the - 
possibility of owning in fee-simple the land on which they set up 
their homes. It is the perpetual consciousness of the possibil- 
ity of this ownership, rather than the exercise of it, which pro- 
duces this salutary effect on the development of individual char- 
acter. 

In conclusion, I present in a table the sixty-five towns of Mas- 
sachusetts showing, in 1885, land exclusive of buildings and 
improvements amounting in each to one million of dollars and 
upwards in aggregate value. ‘These sixty-five towns have a very 
small fraction (not over one per cent.) of land assessed at agricult- 
ural prices; for even their farming land is held at high prices, 
because of the demand for it for building lots. In the remaining 
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portion of the State, containing land to the ‘value of ninety-nine 
millions of dollars, at least one-half of the value comes from build- 
ing lots in the villages and suburbs. I give this table in full, 
because the preponderance of urban property in the aggregate 
valuation of any populous State is not well known; and very few 
will believe on one’s bare assertion that the land for building lots 
in Massachusetts exceeds in value the land held exclusively for 
agricultural purposes in the ratio of ten to one. 

The lesson, too, of this statistical table is obvious and conclu- 
sive on this question of single tax; for the object of the single 
tax here discussed is not to attack the agricultural uses of land 
in sparsely settled regions so much as the private ownership in 
cities and thickly settled regions. The single tax will affect the 
values of agricultural land very materially,— reducing them to zero 
in most parts of the United States,— but said single tax will not 
have any effect on the ownership of building lots except to cause 
increase in rental. The great bulk of landed property, therefore, 
—that in populous regions,— will not be affected by the single 
tax, even when it collects in taxes an amount much larger than the 
present entire economic rental. The city of New York has in 
land value (exclusive of buildings) what is estimated to amount to 
one-thirteenth of the entire land value in the United States. This 
enormous item of wealth is caused by the commercial needs of the 
entire country. Manhattan Island is required for the purposes of 
a market ; and each section of the country uses if, directly or in- 
directly, and offers competitively its price for a standing-place in 
said market. The result of this competition is the high value of 
land in the citynamed. The necessities of the country would con- 
tinue to use Manhattan Island for its commercial purposes, even 
were the land there to be taxed five times its present rate. But 
the land-owners would not have to pay this tax. It would be paid 
by the millions of people who have to use the goods which pass 
through New York to be distributed to the consumers, and by the 
millions who raise products which seek the market of the world 
through the same cosmopolitan seaport. 

We must conclude therefore, in regard to this question of a 
single tax assessed on land exclusive of improvements, that it 
would work a very dangerous and revolutionary destruction of 
values in all farming lands, while it would not help the people 
supposed to be in want of land in our thickly settled centres of 
population, because the tax would not fall on the owners of land, 
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but on their tenants, who would again collect the same in the form 
of wages or profits. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 1885. 











Towns and Land, exclusive Towns and Land, exclusive 
Cities. of Buildings. Cities. of Buildings. 

North Adams, . $1,315,230 Marlborough, $1,262,770 
Pittsfield, . . 2,902,380 Medford, 2,987,580 
Attleborough, 1,959,507. Melrose, 1,872,225 
Fall River, 11,852,625 Natick, 1,566,650 
New Bedford, 6,573,952 Newton, 11,045,461 
Taunton, . 4,356,279 Somerville, 12,837,400 
Beverly, 4,710,790 Wakefield, 1,177,370 
Danvers, . 1,017,700 Waltham, 3,362,100 
Gloucester, 3,664,150 Watertown, . 2,524,890 
Haverhill, 5,586,895 Winchester, . 1,415,673 
Lawrence, 9,184,025 Woburn, . 2,711,530 
Lynn, : 11,251,045 Brookline, 12,954,100 
Manchester, . 1,067,225 Dedham, . 1,349,098 
Marblehead, . 1,385,775 | Hyde Park, 1,973,537 
Nahant, 1,264,540 Milton, 2,116,450 
Newburyport, 1,476,840 Quincy, 2,832,775 
Peabody, . . 1,937,050 Wellesley, 1,124,077 
Salem, . 4,862,590 Weymouth, 1,199,089 
Swampscott, . 1,160,055 Brockton, . 7,552,200 
Greenfield, £236,000 | Ea... 1,167,819 
Chicopee, . 1,131,220 Middleborough, 1,015,405 
Holyoke, . 3,224,820 Plymouth, 1,013,725 
Springfield, 14,053,110 Boston, 215,815,050 
Westfield, . ‘ 2,204,613 Chelsea, 6,701,700 
West Springfield, : 1,315,291 Revere, 1,858,900 
Northampton, 2,425,690 Winthrop, 1,526,075 
Arlington, 1,786,185 Clinton, 1,214,250 
Belmont, 1,173,730 Fitchburg, 4,507,125 
Cambridge, . 22,425,600 Leominster, . 1,318,039 
Everett, 2,450,100 Milford, 1,289,152 
Framingham, 1,627,970 Southbridge, 1,144,105 
Lowell, 17,771,030 Worcester, 20,822, 500 

Malden, 5,245,750 
$488,828,178 








Total value of land, exclusive of buildings, for the entire State, 


$587,824,672. 





CLOSE OF THE SINGLE TAX DEBATE. 


The long speech of Mr. George was followed by Mr. Atkinson, 
as the shorter speech was followed by Professor Seligman; and 
these words of Mr. Atkinson closed the long debate. 


FINAL REMARKS OF EDWARD ATKINSON. 


Mr. ATKiInNsON.— I have closely followed Mr. George’s proposi- 
tions, and I find many fundamental points of agreement with 
him in some of his positions, but an absolute difference. in our 
conclusions. There is one “unearned increment” of a most im- 
portant kind which he has wholly overlooked, but which is a very 
proper subject of taxation; that is, the unearned increment which 
arises from the aging of whiskey by keeping it three years in 
bond. From that source, or from taxes analogous to the taxes 
on whiskey, such as the taxes on beer, wine, and tobacco, coupled 
with the whiskey tax, we now derive more than a fifth — probably 
a fourth — of all our public revenues for the support of national 
and municipal governments. In the aggregate, estimating licenses 
at a moderate sum, this tax comes to about $160,000,000 a year. 
At the present rate of taxes upon land valuation, the revenue 
derived from that tax is about $140,000,000 a year. In my judg- 
ment, it would be the utmost folly to relieve whiskey, beer, and 
tobacco from taxation, which yields $160,000,000 a year, and to 
double the present burden upon land, which is now $140,000,000. 

In the present discussion it has appeared that Mr. George and 
myself agree : — 

1. That there is no absolute ownership of land under the Eng- 
lish Common Law. We agree that what individuals now possess 
is “an estate in land,” which is subject to many conditions. These 
conditions may be varied. _ 

2. We agree that all rents, taxes, wages, profits, and earnings 
are liquidated in products which are derived primarily from land, 
but which are rendered suitable to the necessities of men by con- 
version and reconversion. 

3. We agree that there are certain bad taxes now in force. We 
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agree that, in order to get rid of bad taxes, it might not be expe- 
dient to substitute a worse one. 

4. We agree that the world is very poor, always within a year 
or less of starvation, therefore supported mainly from each year’s 
product. 

5. We agree that the individual possession of land is necessary 
to productive use, in order that humanity may be sustained; in 
other words, that the Jand must .be impropriated. 

6. We agree that, while all things have been land, all things will 
be land,— dust to dust in the old form. Therefore, all forms of 
material substance consist of the products of land converted into 
a different form. How shall this conversion be worked? 

Mr. George would, in my judgment, substitute for the present 
conditions under which land may come into the possession of the 
landless man other conditions which would, in my judgment, be 
vastly more onerous upon him. He would exempt all produc- 
tive ability from taxation, except that ability which is applied to 
land when used as the primary tool or instrument of production. 
I would not exempt those higher and more potent forms of ability 
from bearing a share of the public burdens. 

The Ricardian hypothesis of rent is a useful hypothesis for 
thought. It is not a workable hypothesis, by way of which a tax 
can be measured. It is very true that there is no difficulty in 
determining a valuation of land so long as you do not destroy 
its value in exchange. There is therefore no difficulty now in 
assessing land at a valuation; that is to say, at its market value. 
But, if Mr. George’s plan, which is that of assessing land for 
taxation so as to destroy its market value, could be put in force, 
then its valuation as an article of exchange must be ended; and 
its valuation or rental value for purposes of taxation would depend 
wholly upon the arbitrary judgment of a board of assessors, who 
might or might not be competent to make the assessment. 

Mr. George and myself agree that the widest possible distribu- 
tion of land is desirable; and I cannot but wish that Mr. George 
had applied the considerable ability which he possesses to a closer 
study of the Torrens System of the Registry of Land Titles while 
he was in Australia. It is a system which greatly facilitates the 
distribution of land, of which I am making a very close study for 
future publication. 

The conclusion to which I think we have been led by this discus- 
sion is, that all Mr. George has proposed is a change in the existing 
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conditions under which the possession of land is to be granted by 
the State; and, in the judgment of those who have listened closely 
to his rhetoric, in order to eliminate a thread of reasoning, he has 
utterly failed to make a good case for such a change as that which 
he advocates, which, after all, is but a change in the. details of 
taxation. 

There is one point in Mr. George’s whole argument and method 
to which I take most profound exception. He attributes to the 
existence of wealth the cause of poverty. For this he is without 
a shadow of justification, and he makes use of that erroneous as- 
sumption in creating malignant discontent,— in stirring up class 
hatred and in laying a foundation of more mischief than he can 
cure with a lifetime of service. Upon a pure assumption, ill- 
grounded in logic or reason, that a single tax on land valuation 
would be a remedy for poverty, he creates a prejudice against peo- 
ple of wealth, whose gains have been made in such a way that 
their very gains are but a slight measure of the services which 
they have rendered to their fellow-men ; and he denounces many 
owners of this wealth, not by name but in fact, who are well known 
to every person in this room, whose urgent work for the benefit of 
humanity raises them to a plane so far above the ill-digested un- 
dertakings upon which he has entered in the matter of taxation as 
to put his efforts utterly in the shade. 

The efforts which are being made on every side by the rich, the 
well-to-do, and the intelligent, in abating that ignorance which is 
the prime cause of poverty, will be continued with greater and 
greater and ever increasing beneficent results, long after the the- 
ory of the single tax upon land valuation shall have been laid 
away and forgotten ; as so many other plausible methods of deal- 
ing with these portentous questions of poverty and pauperism 
have been put aside because they touch not the root of the matter. 
All such panaceas fail, because they do not tend in the slightest 
measure to develop the individual capacity of man himself, so as 
to enable him to take more and more advantage of the opportu- 
nity for material welfare which science and invention are con- 
stantly placing at his disposal. 


























CIRCULAR OF THE AMERICAN SOCIAL SCI- 
ENCE ASSOCIATION. 


ConcorD, Mass., Nov. 1, 1890. 
Dear SIR: 


The Executive Committee of the American Social Science As- 
sociation desire to call your attention to the position and work of 
this society, which was organized twenty-one years since, and has 
been instrumental in many undertakings of a public character 
which have had important results. Our Association first conducted 
discussion systematically in 1869-70 on the need of Civil Service 
Reform, and for many years kept that subject before the people, 
until Congress and the national administration took decisive ac- 
tion. The organization now known throughout the country as the 
“National Conference of Charities,” which meets annually and 
brings together the representatives of thirty States to consider the 
principles and the practical administration of public charities, in- 
cluding the care of the insane, is the offspring of this Association, 
which in 1874 called the first Conference in the city of New York. 
The National Prison Association, founded in 1876, the American 
Historical Association, and the American Economic Association 
have also been organized with our co-operation, and for three 
years and more we have been laboring with some success to pro- 
mote the systematic teaching of the studies included under the 
general name of Social Science in the principal colleges and: 
universities of America. 

All these efforts, and particularly the formation of independent 
societies, working in their own special lines, and pursuing discus- 
sion or action farther than the parent society can carry either, 
have materially weakened our own organization. Our members 
who joined in 1865-66 have naturally been diminished by death in 
so many years ; those who joined us in 1869-70, under the strong 
impulse given by the first salaried Secretary, Mr. Villard, have also 
become few ; and, as new societies have been established, they have 
drawn many from our ranks or prevented accessions, so that the 
present list of our members is much too small for the work before 
us. We therefore appeal to you and to such of your friends as are 
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interested in the discussion of public questions in a free parlia- 
ment of enlightened persons, without selfish or partisan views, to 
join with us in efforts to increase our membership at this time. 

By our present Constitution, besides the Annual Meeting of the 
Association at Saratoga in September, we are at liberty to hold 
quarterly meetings, in connection with the sessions of the Council, 
in the months of March, June, and December. In this way local 
meetings may be assembled in the larger cities, when occasion 
arises, and the interest of the public is aroused in special questions 
of importance. It is also feasible, and might be advisable, to hold 
meetings in certain university towns, in connection with the deliv- 
ery of lectures to advanced students, and there bring together for 
discussion persons thoroughly familiar with the topics there under 
consideration. This was a favorite plan of the late Prof. Benjamin 
Peirce, who presided at the meeting of our Association in Cincin- 
nati, in 1878 ; and it now seems capable of being realized, since 
the increase of social science studies in the chief universities and 
many of the colleges of the United States has led to the appoint- 
ment of special professors and lecturers, who address many stu- 
dents every year. 

May I trouble you to write mé, if you happen to be connected 
with any university or college, whether a meeting of our Associa- 
tion or of its Council, a list of whose members I enclose, at any 
future time at that college or university, would be desirable, and, 
if so, when; also, whether you or any of your friends would join 
the Association, now or at that time? A copy of our Constitution 
accompanies this circular. The annual meeting of the Association 
is regularly held at Saratoga, in September, during which our 
members are received at reduced rates in the United States Hotel 
there, which is our headquarters during the meeting. 

Our Association was organized in October, 1865, at a public 
meeting in Boston, at which Governor Andrew, of Massachusetts, 
presided. Its Presidents have been Prof. W. B. Rocrers, SAMUEL 
E.1oT, GEORGE WILLIAM CurRTIS, President Woo.sry, Davip A. 
WELLS, President G1LMaNn, of Baltimore, Prof. WAYLAND, of Yale, 
General Eaton, of Marietta College, Hon. Carroty D. Wricurt, 
of the National Labor Bureau, and Hon. ANDREW D. WHITE, 
ex-President of Cornell University, who now fills the office; its 
secretaries, SAMUEL ELIOT, HENRY VILLARD, and F. B. San- 
BORN. It has members in nearly all sections of the United States, 
numbering about 300. Its object, stated briefly, is to encourage 
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the study of the various relations, social and political, of man in 
modern life ; to facilitate personal intercourse and the interchange 
of ideas between individuals interested in promoting educational, 
financial, sanitary, charitable, and other social reforms and prog- 
ress; and promptly to make known to the public theoretical or 
practical results which may flow from such studies or investiga- 
tions. The Association has no funded property: its regular in- 
come is composed mainly of ‘annual payments from members, 
which now amount to less than $1,200 fer annum. It is thought 
that the time has come when we may confidently appeal to the 
general interest felt in Social Science throughout the country for 
the purpose of enlarging its list of members to 500 or 1,000. Sup- 
ported in this way, and relying on a wide-spread popular feeling, 
it will not only stand firmer, but will accomplish its educational 
object far better than if supported by a few subscribers. Member- 
ship is obtained by the annual payment of five dollars. This con- 
fers the right to take part in business meetings of the Association, 
and to vote in election of officers, and entitles one to receive its 
publications free of expense. The publications consist chiefly of 
the “ Journal of Social Science,” which includes the results of the 
work of the Association, more especially the proceedings and 
papers of the General Meetings. 

Publications can be obtained and information had by address- 
ing the Secretary, F. B. Sanporn, Concord, Mass., or the Pub- 
lishers for the Association, DAMRELL & UPHAM, Boston, and G. P. 
PutTnam’s Sons, New York. 


For the Executive Committee, 


F. B. SANBORN, 
Gen. Sec’y. 
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